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epee the latter years of the decade preceding the Civil War, 
the town of Lecompton, Kansas territory, received a notoriety 
that completely belied its humble and dusty existence. Its name 
became a byword in political controversy. Spread across news- 
paper columns from coast to coast and hurled forth by countless 
political speakers, the town’s name came to symbolize one of the 
most significant developments in a growing sectional conflict. An 
already declining Presidential administration was further weakened, 
an additional gash was torn in a great national political party and 
the Union itself was brought closer to the brink of destruction by 
the events which Lecompton symbolized. 

On December 8, 1857, President James Buchanan, in his first 
message to congress, reviewed in calm and approving tones the 
recent events in Kansas. A constitutional convention had assembled 
and had drafted a state constitution that promised to settle all the 
difficulties for which Kansas had become notorious. That the consti- 
tution to which Buchanan referred did not settle these difficulties, 
but on the contrary, created new and insurmountable ones, has be- 
come one of the grim and inescapable facts of the pre-Civil War 
decade. 

On the following day, December 9, Stephen A. Douglas, senator 
from Illinois and author of the act which created Kansas territory, 
exploded in a three-hour address to the senate. The action of the 
convention was, he charged, “a mockery and insult,” “a system of 
trickery and jugglery,” and the fight was on. In the resulting melee, 
the Kansans who had participated in the convention, innocent of 
the reactions that would greet their efforts, were denounced and 
maligned. Few groups of frontier politicians and state makers 
have suffered more at the hands of their contemporaries and later 
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historians than the members of the constitutional convention that 
assembled in Lecompton one hundred years ago. 

Lecompton, Kansas territory, was at the height of its prosperity in 
1857. Laid out in the spring of 1855 on the south bank of the 
Kansas river about 50 miles above its confluence with the Missouri 
river, the town was named for Judge Samuel D. Lecompte, one 
of the first justices on the territorial supreme court and member of 
the original town company. In August, 1855, the territorial legis- 
lature designated Lecompton the capital of the territory, and for 
the next few years the town served as the headquarters for the 
Proslavery element in Kansas. With a population of one thousand 
or more in 1857, the town boasted a half dozen dry goods stores, 
a school, four churches, three hotels (described as “roomy” in the 
local press), and a livery stable, besides the land office, the sur- 
veyor-general’s office, the capitol, and the United States court. 
Lots in the center of town were priced from $500 to $1,000 each. 

The local newspaper editor reported that the town was in the 
throes of rapid and unrestrained growth; the din and clatter of the 
hammer, plane, and saw prevented quiet concentration. Lecomp- 
ton already had direct stage and express connections with all parts 
of the territory and steamboats plied the Kansas river. A bridge 
soon to be constructed across the Kansas river would put the town 
on the shortest route between the Missouri and the High Plains.’ 
The correspondent of an Eastern newspaper more realistically ob- 
served that Lecompton was “not particularly progressive,” owing 
its trade “more to the fact that it is the seat of Government than to 
any advantage of location.” ? 

In February, 1857, the Kansas territorial legislature passed a bill 
providing for a convention to frame a state constitution, to meet 
in Lecompton on the first Monday of the following September. 
Delegates to the convention were to be apportioned among the 
counties on the basis of a special census of voters carried out by the 
sheriffs and supervised by the local county officials. The election of 
delegates was scheduled for June. The bill was vetoed by Gov. 
John W. Geary in one of his last acts in office but was promptly 
passed over his veto.* 


1. A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 
p. 351; Lecompton Union, April 11, 1857. 

2. New York Times, June 6, 1857. One young settler of antislavery proclivities described 
Lecompton, “The only proslavery town in Kansas that flourishes is Lecompton, and that is 
built up entirely by the patronage of Uncle Sam. The only business places besides one or 
two stores are lawyers’ shops and grogshops—and the United States Land Office.”—John 
Everett to his father, September 18, 1857, “‘Letters of John and Sarah Everett, 1854-1864: 
ag County Pioneers,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, Topeka, v. 8 (August, 1939), 
p. 285. 


8. The bill calling a constitutional convention was passed in response to the decision 
of the voters at the previous territorial election, when the question of forming a state consti- 
tution was approved by a decisive majority. The free-soil element in the territory, however, 
had boycotted this election and did not vote. 
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The bill met the immediate hostility of the antislavery group in 
the territory. Governor Geary reflected this opposition in his veto 
message. Not only was the statehood movement premature,’ in 
his opinion, but the apparatus for taking the census and registering 
the voters was faulty, being entirely in the hands of county officials 
appointed by the Proslavery legislature. Finally, he maintained, 
the failure of the legislature to insist on the submission of the con- 
stitution to a popular vote constituted a breach of legislative re- 
sponsibility. When the secretary of the territory, Frederick P. 
Stanton, issued a proclamation in May setting forth the apportion- 
ment of delegates to the convention, further cries of opposition were 
heard from the Free-State camp. The census for the apportionment 
of delegates to the convention was not taken in many of the interior 
counties, where Free-State sentiment was strong. Out of an esti- 
mated 20,000 adult males in Kansas, only slightly more than 9,000 
were registered. Since the population of the territory was heaviest 
in the eastern counties, these areas secured the largest number of 
delegates. Thirty-seven out of the 60 delegates were to be elected 
from counties bordering on Missouri, thus assuring, the free-soilers 
maintained, a thoroughly Proslavery body. T. Dwight Thacher, 
editor of the Lawrence Republican, expressed the point of view of 
the antislavery group when he wrote, 

A corrupt, bogus concern, calling itself the Legislature of Kansas, but in 

reality a creation of fraud and violence, passes an act over the Governor’s veto 
for taking a census and registry, and holding an election for delegates to a 
constitutional convention. That act is framed with cunning malignity for the 
express purpose of defrauding the great mass of people of any voice in making 
the constitution. . . . Nearly half of the counties of the Territory are left 
off of the returns. . . . The sixty delegates are all apportioned, and the 
Missouri River districts, where a pro-slavery victory has been made sure, get 
thirty-seven out of the sixty. 
He urged all Free-State men to ignore this election as they had 
previous territorial elections, in the hope that “no Congress will dare 
to admit Kansas with a constitution based upon a representation in 
which half the Territory had no part.”®> Thacher’s advice was en- 
dorsed by a convention of Free-State men at Topeka just three days 
before election day. 


4. Much was made of the “prematurity” of this statehood movement in the arguments 
condemning the action of the legislature. Later historians have reiterated this argument 
without taking into consideration the fact that statehood movements had been organized in 
territories with smaller populations and that the free-soil group in Kansas had already written 
a state constitution end enpeaied to congress for admission as a state. 


_ .5» Lawrence Republican, June 11, 1857. The editor of one of the Proslavery journals 
in the territory, himself a candidate for the convention, admitted that the census was faulty, 
but maintained that the fault lay with the Free-State men who refused to co-operate with 
the census takers.—Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, June 13, 1857. 
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The election for the 60 delegates to the constitutional convention 
was thus a one-sided affair. The Democratic party organizations on 
the county level, dominated by Proslavery men, nominated candi- 
dates and in most counties these tickets were unopposed. In some 
of the counties independent slates were presented in opposition to 
the Proslavery tickets, but these tickets, if they did not fall apart 
before election day, secured almost no votes. In Leavenworth and 
Douglas counties, for example, Free-State Democrats attempted 
without success to oppose the Proslavery leadership in the regular 
party organizations.* Only slightly more than 2,000 voters partici- 
pated in the election, less than one fourth the total number of voters 
registered in the census and only one tenth of the estimated adult 
population; the Proslavery tickets were in all cases successful.’ The 
election was denounced as a sham by the Free-State elements in the 
territory but the men elected to the convention approached the task 
of constitution-making with seriousness and a great sense of re- 
sponsibility. The one-sided nature of the election caused some 
feelings of apprehension among Proslavery men in the territory,’ 
but for the most part they were confident of the election’s legality. 
The members of the constitutional convention gathered in Le- 
compton during the first week in September, 1857. The town was 
transformed. Not only delegates, but also newspaper correspond- 
ents and interested bystanders taxed the facilities of the community. 
The correspondent of the New York Herald, dispatched to Le- 
compton just to cover the convention, described the scene: 
Although the Constitutional Convention . . . has brought to this miserable 
little town a large number of people—some of them of the most excitable 
character—everything goes on quietly and peaceably. There has been so far 
no disturbance. . . . There are two small inns here, not capable of ac- 
commodating properly one-fifth of the number of people that are registered as 
guests. But the most is made of every apartment in these houses. As many 
beds and cots as can be got into a room are laid down, and as many persons 
as they can possibly hold are squeezed into each of them. But still many lie 
about the bar rooms and even under the trees and it is customary to consign 
to the barn such as are not otherwise provided for. There is not a private 
habitation in the town large enough to admit of renting an apartment.® 


6. Lecompton Union, June 12, 1857; Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, June 15, 
1857; New York Times, June 25, 1857. 

7. The lightness of the vote was explained by one Proslavery editor: ‘The vote is small 
but it would have been much larger if our friends had thought there was any show for the 
opposition ticket. They knew it would be defeated, and hence they made no effort to bring 
their friends to the polls.”——Kansas Weekly Herald, June 20, 1857. Sen. William Bigler ot 
Pennsylvania, visiting in Kansas during the election, reported that many voters were in- 
different to the election of delegates, confident that they would be able to vote on the 
ratification or rejection of the constitution that resulted.—Clearfield (Pa.) Republican, July 
21, 1857, quoted in Kansas Weekly Herald, August 15, 1857. 

8. The correspondent of the St. Louis Missouri Democrat wrote, “The Pro-Slavery 
residents are greatly discomfited, and declare that the Free-State men are a ‘d—d stubborn 
set of people’,” quoted in the New York Times, June 27, 1857. 


9. New York Herald, September 19, 1857. 
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The delegates opened their convention in a simple two-story frame 
building on September 7 and remained in session for four days. 
After electing permanent officers and choosing a slate of committees, 
they adjourned until the 19th of October. One of the delegates, a 
newspaper editor, explained that the adjournment had been carried 
to give the committees time to gather and examine information and 
to save the members money. “No rooms could be obtained at 
Lecompton,” he wrote, “for the sitting of the different committees. 
With all these disadvantages it could not be expected that members 
were willing to remain there and pay $14 per week for board.” '° 

The comments of the Free-State press in the territory on the 
adjournment were probably closer to the truth. An election for 
territorial delegate to congress and for members of the territorial 
legislature was scheduled for the first week in October. The newly- 
arrived territorial governor, Robert J. Walker, had made repeated 
assurances that this election would be a fair and impartial one. As 
a result, the Free-State group, meeting in a convention at Grass- 
hopper Falls in late August, pledged their participation in the elec- 
tion. With the prospect that the October election would be the first 
in the territory in which all parties participated, the hopes of the 
Proslavery element for continued domination in the territorial 
government dimmed. The Lecompton convention, it was said, had 
adjourned until after the results of the election should be known. 
Its deliberations, particularly with regard to the submission of the 
constitution to the electorate for ratification, would depend upon 
the political complexion of the territory after the election.” 

The election resulted in a Free-State triumph. Marcus J. Parrott. 
the Free-State candidate for delegate to congress, won over his 
opponent, former Michigan governor Epaphroditus Ransom, by a 
decisive majority. After Governor Walker threw out the election 
returns from two voting areas as being fraudulent, the Free-State 
group counted majorities in both houses of the territorial legislature. 
Thus the cause of the Proslavery Lecompton constitutional conven- 
tion was lost before it got under way. The delegates became aware 
that no constitution which they could produce would possibly be 
endorsed by the voters and some feared that congress might reject 
their constitution if it were not submitted to the electorate for 
approval. There were rumors that the delegates would resign their 
positions and abandon the statehood movement.!2, However, the 

10. Kansas Weckly Herald, Leavenworth, September 26, 1857. 
sesh” Lawrence Republican, September 10, 17, 1857; New York Herald, September 22. 


12. Ibid. A mass meeting of the Free-State supporters was held in Lecompton on 
October 19 to protest against the reassembling of the convention. 
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dilemma in which some of the delegates may have found themselves 
as they reassembled in Lecompton in October did not concern them 
for long. Many recognized instead a new urgency in their labors; 
the last hope for establishing slavery in Kansas now resided in the 
Lecompton movement. 

The members of the Lecompton convention were denounced in 

1857 by the Free-State supporters, and they have been generally 
condemned by subsequent generations of historians. To the editor 
of the Lawrence Republican, the convention was a “plug-ugly” or 
“felon” convention and its members were “lawless malefactors.” “ 
A meeting of Free-State men at Big Springs in late November de- 
nounced the proceedings of the convention as the “sublimated 
essence of all villainies” and the authors of the new constitution as 
“traitors and villains, fit only for the association of robbers and 
outlaws.” '* Preston B. Plumb, editor of the strongly antislavery 
Kanzas News, of Emporia, described the convention as a “conclave 
of broken-down political hacks, demagogues, fire-eaters, perjurers, 
ruffians, ballot-box stuffers, and loafers.” Under the heading “The 
Roll of Infamy” he listed the members of the convention and for 
some of them provided brief thumb-nail sketches in the most un- 
complimentary language.'® William Phillips, the correspondent of 
Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune, emphasized the “grotesque” 
appearance and intemperate drinking habits of the delegates.'® But 
the peak of invective came from the pen of the correspondent for a 
New Hampshire newspaper: 
A more incongruous mass of heterogeneous materials than this said Convention, 
it has never been my lot to meet. I do verily believe that if the Messrs. Fowler 
of New York City were to come out here and take casts of the heads of the 
delegates, they would make such a splendid addition to their phrenologic 
museum of “busts of distinguished criminals” as could be procured under no 
other circumstances. The low, retreating foreheads—the red, inflamed eyes; 
the bulging development of animalism at the back of the cranium, eclipsed 
everything I have heretofore seen or ever again hope to see. You might rake 
the purlieus of the “Five Points” of New York City to their very dregs, but you 
could find nothing whose characteristics of depravity were more marked than 
those of the men who have usurped the office of law-makers of the people of 
Kansas. ‘ 

Faces so much like snakes you could hear their sibilant hisses. 

Faces like trodden worms, beseeching you to let them wriggle to their holes. 

Faces like a tormented conscience, livid with rage, and purple with the pains 


of hell. 


13. Lawrence Republican, December 3, 10, 1857. 
14. Ibid., December 10, 1857. 

15. Kanzas News, Emporia, November 21, 1857. 
16. New York Tribune, November 6, 19, 1857. 
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Faces like the concentrated essence of all meanness and all scoundrelism; 
faces which struck a chill to your heart like death. 

Such are the faces of some of those who are to draft a State Constitution for 
the government of the people of Kansas.17 

The Proslavery press in both the territory and the South devoted 
little space to a discussion of the character of the convention mem- 
bership. To this element, the convention was a regularly constituted 
body, legally elected, and differing but little from other such bodies 
in other territories. 

Against the great body of denunciation emanating from the Free- 
State spokesmen, the description of the convention by Samuel G. 
Reid, editor of the Proslavery Tecumseh Note Book and a member 
of that body, seemed pitiful and ineffectual. “Of one thing we 
cannot be mistaken,” Reid wrote, “rarely have so able, zealous, and 
commanding a body of men, young and old, presided over the or- 
ganization of a sovereign State of the American Union.” But Reid 
continued, “The rights of the South can, shall, and must be main- 
tained.”'* John Calhoun, elected president of the convention, 
reiterated these sentiments in his opening address: “I think that the 
character of the members of this convention over which I have the 
honor to preside, ought to give the world assurance that their de- 
liberations will result, not merely in the settlement of difficulties 
here, but in the settlement of the question as to whether this Union 
shall continue. . . .”' 

Some of the venom of the Free-State men fell upon the town of 
Lecompton. As the center of Proslavery influence in the territory, 
the community had never enjoyed a high degree of popularity with 
the antislavery group.”° As the meeting place of the constitutional 
convention, the town became the target of additional verbal abuse. 
The correspondent of the New York Tribune, who seldom failed to 
mention the drinking habits of the Proslavery men in his dispatches, 
referred to Lecompton as “this celebrated whisky-drinking capital” 
and reported that on election day “the grog-shops were closed in 
Lecompton, which well-nigh amounted to a total abolition of the 
business of the place for the time being.” *! Preston Plumb’s Kanzas 


17. Kansas correspondence of the Concord (N. H.) Independent Democrat, quoted in 
Lawrence Republican, October 8, 1857. 

18. Tecumseh Note Book, September 18, 1857. 

19. Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, September 19, 1857. 

20. The New York Times correspondent wrote of Lecompton in May, 1857, “Being 
recognized throughout the Territory as the rendezvous—the point d’appui of the ‘Border 
Ruffians’—its social reputation in the Free State towns is not peculiarly flattering. So far 
as I have seen it, however, I feel called upon to say that a more friendly, generous, warm- 
hearted and intelligent people than that of this same Lecompton I have not met since my 
entrance into Kansas,” June 6, 1857. 


21. New York Tribune, October 8, 15, 1857. 
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News described the assembling of the convention delegates in Le- 
compton after the adjournment: 
It’s the meanest town that ever was manufactured for a speculation. It’s one 
of the towns we read of. In the summer time it is overrun with rattlesnakes, 
most of the fall and spring by mud, and by loafers and land sharks all seasons 
of the year. . . . It ought to be good for the Constitution to sit and hear 
them [the delegates], for I declare to patience, Job couldn’t keep from laughing. 
They have been here just ten days since the adjournment, and have 
done so near nothing that I can’t tell the difference. The first four days were 
spent without a quorum, in swearing against the absentees, making big mouths 
at all Governors and Secretaries, and drinking all the whisky they could get 
on credit or in treats from those who wanted to take care of the constitutions 
of the delegates rather than the constitution of the future State.22 
To the editor of the Lawrence Republican, Lecompton was “the 
citadel of usurpers of the rights and powers of a harrassed and down- 
trodden people.” * 

Most historians of the pre-Civil War decade have shown a ten- 
dency to continue in the tradition of denunciation established by the 
antislavery press in the 1850's, probably because the most complete, 
although at the same time the most biased, reports of the convention 
proceedings were those of the antislavery newspaper correspond- 
ents. In 1948 Roy Franklin Nichols, in his Pulitzer Prize winning 
Disruption of American Democracy, dismissed the membership of 
the Lecompton convention with the comment that it was 
composed of poor material. Its members were largely ignorant, unstable, 
frontier adventurers, too often drunk. Though the convention officially num- 
bered sixty, a large part were irregular in attendance and inattentive when 
present . . . the manner of conducting business was slovenly in the ex- 
treme.?4 
Two years later, Allan Nevins, in his study of the controversial 1850's, 
relied heavily on the New York Tribune and Plumb’s Kanzas News 
for his descriptions of the convention members. “Any critic of 
democracy,” Nevins maintained, “who wished to indict its American 
workings would have done well to attend the constitutional con- 
vention which sat at Lecompton in the fall of 1857.” By far the 
greater majority of delegates, according to Nevins, were “ignorant, 
semi-illiterate, and prejudiced men.” * In 1956 Nevins wrote that 
the convention delegates were “a handful of ignorant, reckless, semi- 
drunken settlers . . . led by a few desperadoes of politics 

22. Kanzas News, Emporia, November 7, 1857. 


23. Lawrence Republican, December 10, 1857. 


ae Roy Franklin Nichols, The Disruption of American Democracy (New York, 1948), 
p. ° 


25. Allan Nevins, The Emergence of Lincoln (2 vols., New York, 1950), v. 1, p. 229. 
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the shabbiest conclave of its kind ever held on American 
soil.” 26 

What were these delegates to the Lecompton convention really 
like? Was the vituperation levelled against the meeting by the 
antislavery press justified by the character of the members them- 
selves? Was this convention any more “shabby” in its composition 
than other such frontier political meetings? The answers to these 
questions are not easily available. Many of the men who sat at 
Lecompton in the fall of 1857 have slipped into almost complete 
obscurity. Most of them left Kansas following the convention when 
it was apparent that their cause had been lost.?* 

One eastern newspaper correspondent who attended the opening 

of the deliberations in September, 1857, reported that the Lecomp- 
ton convention differed but little from similar conventions in other 
parts of the country: 
As to the personnel of the Convention, I have nothing unfavorable to say. It 
differed not at all from the usual construction of party conventions in New York 
and elsewhere. There was the usual supply of bores—men who will talk, 
though it be nonsense, and will make speeches which no one wants to hear, 
which few can understand, and which tax the ingenuity of the reporter to shape 
into correct English. There were also pretentious young lawyers innumerable, 
and several equally pretentious young editors. And finally, there was a large 
proportion of farmers and country shopkeepers, (merchants they call them- 
selves) few of whom were talkers, while some of them were practical business 
men and not unused to the work of political conventions. It was, altogether, 
a body of ordinary respectability; but it struck me as being one little qualified 
to frame an organic law or perform a work of such immense responsibility and 
requiring so much legal, political, and historical knowledge. One of two of the 
delegates only appeared to me to be so qualified. The rest might do very well 
for county conventions or even for State Legislature, but were rather out of 
their sphere in a convention to frame a constitution.28 


An examination of the membership of the convention bears out this 
conclusion. 

Although the number of delegates actually participating in the 
proceedings varied from time to time, a total of 55 out of the 60 
elected were present at one time or another. Only 45 of these 
signed the finished constitution. Five of the elected delegates never 
appeared in Lecompton. Like most frontier political conventions, 
the Lecompton convention was primarily a gathering of young men. 


26. Allan Nevins, “The Needless Conflict,” American Heritage, New York, v. 7, No. 5 
(August, 1956), pp. 6, 88 

27. An examination of the 1860 census schedules for Kansas has revealed that 41 out 
of the 55 members who attended the deliberations were not residing in Kansas during that 
year. At least two of these were deceased by 1860; two others were living in the Colorado 
mining country. 

28. New York Herald, September 22, 1857. The reports of the Herald correspondent, 
although more objective in their tone, have been ignored by most historians in favor of the 
fiery antislavery accounts of the New York Tribune. 
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Thirty-seven members were below 40 years of age and 18 of these 
were in their 20’s; only nine members were over 50. The youngest 
delegate was Batt. Jones, 21 years of age, representing Johnson 
county, although residing in Westport, Mo. The eldest was Dr. 
Blake Little, a Fort Scott physician, 64 years old. The delegates 
were almost wholly from slave states. Only 12 members had been 
born in free states and only six had resided in free states before 
migrating to Kansas. More delegates had been born in Kentucky 
than in any other state; Virginia, Georgia, and Tennessee followed 
in that order. A majority of the members originated in the border 
region, both slave and free, of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, the 
area that contributed the most to the peopling of the West and 
represented a stronghold of conservatism during the sectional con- 
flict.2° In occupation, there were more farmers in the convention 
than any other group, followed by lawyers, merchants, newspaper 
editors, and physicians.*° 

Politically, the Lecompton convention, with some exceptions, was 
a conservative body. Thirty-four of its members were Democrats 
and seven still called themselves Whigs, in spite of the fact that the 
Whig party by 1857 had disappeared as a political force. Twenty 
had been Whigs before their arrival in Kansas. The remaining 
members employed such labels as Proslavery, State Rights, Ultra 
Southern Rights, Nullifier, and Ultra Democrat to describe their 
political affiliations.** 

All the members were Proslavery in their sympathies and at least 
seven of them were, or had been, slave owners.*? One of these, a 
Leavenworth county farmer named Jesse Connell, expressed the 
views of the majority of his colleagues when he argued that since 
slavery already existed in the territory, the convention should “recog- 
nize the institution as it now exists and throw around it the same 
safeguards that they would any other vested property.” 

Having been born and raised in Kentucky [he continued], having owned 
slaves all my life, unfortunately for me perhaps, I have always considered the 

29. The places of birth of the convention delegates were as follows: Kentucky 18, 
Virginia 7, Georgia 6, Tennessee 5, Pennsylvania 4, Missouri 2, Ohio 2, Alabama 2, North 
Carolina 2, Indiana 1, Iowa 1, Massachusetts 1, New York 1, South Carolina 1, Illinois 1, 
and Michigan 1. Not all of the delegates had come to Kansas directly from the states of 


their births. ire wre of them had resided in Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois immediately before their arrival in Kansas. 

80. Farmers 21, lawyers 11, merchants 8, newspaper editors 6, physicians 5, and 
mechanic, surveyor, stone mason, and carpenter, 1 each. 

31. The statistical information dealing with the age, birthplace, residence before Kansas, 
occupation, and political affiliation of each of the members has in large part been drawn 
from a table in the New York Tribune, November 19, 1857. This table was based on writ- 
ten statements from each of the delegates. 

82. J. H. Barlow, Jesse Connell, Rush Elmore, Blake Little, William Mathews, John M. 
Wallace, and William Walker.—Kansas Historical Collections, v. 7 (1901-1902), pp. 238- 
240, v. 10 (1907-1908), p. 184; Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, June 13, 1857; 
“Kansas Territorial Census, 1855” (manuscript returns in Kansas State Historical Society). 
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system a good one and that the condition of the slave is preferable to that of 
the free negro. I should always be opposed to the admission of free negroes 
into the Territory, as a free negro population is conceded to be worthless by all 
intelligent and thinking men, both at the North and South.** 

The antipathy toward the free Negro in Kansas was not limited to 
the Proslavery group but had been expressed as well by the Free- 
State men in their earlier Topeka statehood movement. Not only 
were the Proslavery attitudes of Kansans in 1857 justified by racial 
arguments but they were also supported by an appeal to economic 
considerations. The large majority of the Kansas population, wrote 
one correspondent, was desirous only of “promoting their individual 
wealth and the general prosperity of the Territory. If they were 
of opinion that the establishment of slavery in the Territory were 
more calculated to produce that end, there would be undoubtedly 
a large majority in favor thereof without any reference to politics; 
and vice versa.”** This notion that slavery was simply a matter 
of “dollars and cents” was a typical frontier attitude toward the 
institution. 

Although occupying the same general Proslavery position, the 
delegates expressed differing opinions regarding the advisability of 
imposing the institution on Kansas against the will the people, 
especially after the October elections indicated a Free-State ma- 
jority in the territory. The conservatism of the convention was 
ruffled by a small group of Proslavery fanatics. Three Georgia-born 
delegates, Lucius Boling, a Lecompton attorney described as “the 
finest looking man of the lot, tall, with dark hair and eyes, and con- 
siderable talent”; ** Joshua H. Danforth, correspondent of the 
Charleston Mercury, “a dangerous foe and a devoted partizan”; ** 
and Batt. Jones, who was in correspondence with Howell Cobb, 
Buchanan’s secretary of the treasury, during the sitting of the con- 
vention,** together with William H. Jenkins of South Carolina, led 
those who argued that Kansas must be made a slave state at all 
hazards. Of this group, the correspondent of the St. Louis Missouri 
Republican, a Democratic newspaper, wrote, 

They are as fanatic in their views as the ultra Massachusetts abolitionists, 
and equally as honest in avowing their purposes and objects, that they would 
as soon see the Union dissolved as not see Kansas admitted as a slave State. 

33. Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, June 13, 1857. 


34. New York Herald, September 19, 1857. 

35. See Robert W. Johannsen, Frontier Politics and the Sectional Conflict: The Pacific 
Northwest on the Eve of the Civil War (Seattle, 1955), ch. 2. 

36. Kanzas News, Emporia, November 21, 1857. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Howell Cobb to Alexander H. Stephens, October 9, 1857, Ulrich B. Phillips, ed., 
The Correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb, Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association 1911 (Washington, 1913), v. 2, p. 424. 
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With the exception of Bolling of Douglas (who is young and talented) there 
is not a leader of the ultra proslavery interest on the floor of the Convention who 
will come up to mediocrity. They are a burlesque, in my opinion, upon South- 
ern statesmanship. 


Of the rest of the delegates, this correspondent reported, “Much the 
largest portion of the Convention are proslavery in sentiment, but 
conservative in their political action . . . and, I think, with a 
single exception, they have all or most of the talent in that body.” ® 
The New York Herald correspondent supported this conclusion. 
By 1857, he reported, the conviction was growing in Kansas, even 
among the Proslavery men, that slavery would not enhance the local 
economy. From an intimate acquaintance with the delegates, he 
wrote, “you would find that most of them, particularly responsible 
settlers and property holders, while they had ‘slave State’ on their 
lips had ‘free State’ in their hearts.” The few extremists, he con- 
tinued, “are men who came here on principle, and who stand ready 
to vacate Kansas so soon as that principle is defeated.” *° 

As in many frontier political conventions, the members of the 
Lecompton meeting had little previous political experience, and for 
most of them, service in the convention was to be their last excursion 
into local politics.*1 Seventeen of the delegates had been, or were 


9 


at the time, either members of the Kansas territorial legislature,* 
or Officers in their county governments.** A large proportion of them 
were active in the territorial Democratic party organization.** 
Three of the most prominent members of the convention were 
William Walker, John Calhoun, and Rush Elmore. Walker, a 
member of the Wyandotte Indian nation, had resided in Kansas 


89. Correspondence of the St. Louis Missouri Republican, quoted in New York Herald, 
November 17, 1857. 

40. New York Herald, September 22, 1857. 

41. There are some exceptions, Jesse Connell, a life-long slave owner, was elected to 
Kansas’ first state legislature; James Adkins later became a member of the Missouri state 
legislature; Thomas Jefferson Key was elected to the Arkansas state legislature; and Isaac 
Hascall put his experience in the Lecompton convention to good use as a member of the 
Nebraska constitutional convention, later becoming a member of the Nebraska legislature.— 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. 10 (1907-1908), p. 238; Atchison Daily Globe, July 10, 
1909; Wirt Armistead Cate, ed., Two Soldiers: The Campaign Diaries of Thomas J. Key, 
C.S.A., and Robert J. Campbell, U.S. A. (Chapel Hill, 1948), p. 4; “Kansas Biographical 
Scrapbooks, H,” v. 10, pp. 167-172 (Kansas State Historical Society ). 

42. James Adkins, Harrison Butcher, Cyrus Dolman, Lucian Eastin, William Heiskell, 
William Jenkins, James Kuykendall, Blake Little, David Lykins, John W. Martin, and Hugh 
M. Moore.—Kansas Historical Collections, v. 10 (1907-1908), pp. 170, 208; Daniel Webster 
Wilder, The Annals of Kansas, 1541-1885 (Topeka, 1886), pp. 60, 61, 140, 149 

43. James Adkins, Alexander Bayne, Harrison Butcher, Cyrus Dolman, William Heiskell, 
Samuel Kookagee, James Kuykendall, Claiborne R. Mobley, John S. Randolph, M. Pierce 
Rively and Hiero Wilson. Kuykendall had been sheriff of Platte county, Missouri, for four 
years before moving to Kansas.—Kansas Historical Collections, v. 10 (1907-1908), pp. 208, 
648; Andreas and Cutler, op. cit., pp. 311, 422, 521, 941, 1071, 1304; George A. Root, 
“Ferries in Kansas,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 2 (November, 1933), p. 358; “Col- 
lected Biography, Clippings,” v. 1, p. 38 (Kansas State Historical Society). 

44. Nineteen of the members of the Lecompton constitutional convention sat as dcle- 
gates in a convention of the “National Democratic” party of Kansas territory, held at 
we during the summer of 1857.—Kansas National Democrat, Lecompton, July 30, 
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since 1843 when his tribe was removed from the Ohio valley to a 
small reservation at the confluence of the Kansas and Missouri 
rivers. Born in Michigan and educated at Kenyon College in Ohio, 
Walker had owned slaves since 1847. In 1853 he was elected gov- 
ernor of the provisional government of “Nebraska territory,” a nebu- 
lous organization promoted by certain members of the emigrant 
Indian tribes to safeguard their interests west of the Missouri river.” 
Although to the Free-State men, Walker was “completely broken 
down by intemperance,” his election to the convention was a source 
of gratification to some in the area. One editor wrote, 
Aside from his known and acknowledged ability, it is but right that the red 
men should have one of their own race in the convention which frames the 
organic law for the State of Kansas. They have a deep interest in the results of 
this constitutional movement, and need a representative bound to them by 
blood as well as by friendship . . . it will be the first instance in our 
history where the Indian participated in enacting the fundamental laws of a 
civilized State.46 
John Calhoun was the most controversial of the members of the 
Lecompton convention. As surveyor-general of Kansas and Ne- 
braska territories, with headquarters at Lecompton, Calhoun had 
come to be regarded as the real power in the territorial government. 
Although a New Englander by birth, he had spent his entire life in 
Illinois where he became a close personal friend of both Abraham 
Lincoln, to whom he taught surveying, and Stephen A. Douglas, 
whose cause he served in local Illinois politics. He had been a 
member of the Illinois state legislature, mayor of Springfield for 
three terms and an unsuccessful candidate for congress before he 
was appointed to office in Kansas territory in 1854. Calhoun was 
elected president of the convention, a wise choice according to one 
correspondent who described him as “a discreet, conservative man 
. a gentleman of profound talents, and broad, liberal and 
comprehensive views.” ** To a second correspondent, he was “a 
clever democratic manager, a shrewd politician, and an astute and 
energetic laborer in the cause of conservative democracy.” ** He 
was regarded in the territory as a champion of the Proslavery cause. 
“Born and raised in the North,” wrote one local editor, “his sym- 
pathies are all with the South, and he is to-day stronger on the 


45. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9 (1905-1906), p. 85. Sec, also, William E. 
Connelley, The Provisional Government of Nebraska Territory, Proceedings and Collections of 
the Nebraska State Historical Socicty (Lincoln, 1899), series 2, v. 3. 

13. ¢ * News, Emporia, November 21, 1857; Kansas City (Mo.) Enterprise, June 

47. Correspondence of the St. Louis Missouri Republican, quoted in New York Herald, 
November 17, 57. 

48. New York Times, September 17, 1857. 
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slavery question than one half of those born and raised in the 
South.” *® For the same reason, the Free-State element looked 
upon Calhoun with contempt. Preston Plumb described him as “a 
choice specimen of the genus homo known as political demagogue 

. . his principal aim has been to advance ruffianism, annoy the 
Free State men, drink bad liquor and do the smallest amount of 
work possible.” °° Much of the criticism of the Lecompton con- 
vention was heaped on Calhoun and his reputation and career was 
one of the principal casualties of the Lecompton movement. 

Rush Elmore, “a keen party leader, an acute, high-minded, and 
well-disposed Southern Democrat,” *! was conceded even by the 
Free-State press to be a man of outstanding ability. An Alabaman 
by birth, Elmore had served in the Mexican War and practiced law 
in Montgomery in partnership with William Lowndes Yancey before 
being appointed by President Pierce to the supreme court of Kan- 
sas territory. He moved to Kansas shortly after his appointment 
with his family and 14 slaves, becoming one of the original pro- 
prietors of the town of Tecumseh in Shawnee county. Removed 
from office in the fall of 1855 because of alleged speculation in 
Indian lands, Elmore was reappointed to the supreme court by 
President Buchanan, and remained in this office until Kansas was 
admitted to the Union as a state in January, 1861. Even Plumb 
admitted that he was “decidedly the most talented of his profession 
ever appointed to office in Kanzas,” although he hastily added that 
Elmore was nonetheless “unscrupulous and designing . . . a 
schemer [whose] physiognomy expresses a mixture of cunning and 
intellect, vigor and weakness, and animal passions, restrained by 
a desire to appear decent.” ** 

One of the most important positions in the convention was the 
chairmanship of the committee on slavery. Not only was this com- 
mittee charged with the responsibility of formulating the slavery 
provisions of the constitution, but it also was compelled to grapple 
with the submission issue. This important post fell to Hugh M. 
Moore, a young native of Georgia and a prominent Leavenworth 


attorney. Moore, in addition to occupying this key chairmanship, 
49. Lecompton Union, November 20, 1856. 


50. Kanzas News, Emporia, November 21, 1857. Allan Nevins has accepted the Free- 
State estimate of Calhoun, describing him as a man whose “limited moral stamina had been 
weakened by whiskey,” with “florid face, swinish eyes, and Bardolph nose” and a “drink- 
fogged mind.”—Emergence of Lincoln, v. 1, pp. 230-233. For a brief biographical sketch 
of Calhoun, see Dictionary of American Biography, v v. 3, pp. 410, 411. 

51. New York Times, September 17, 1857. 

52. Kanzas News, Emporia, November 21, 1857. Elmore remained in Kansas, prac- 
ticing law in Topeka until his death in 1864. Elmore’s career is described in John Martin, 
“Biographical Sketch of Judge Rush Elmore,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 8 (1903- 
1904), pp. 435, 436 
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had been elected vice-president of the convention. Calhoun, EI- 
more, and Moore led the submissionist forces in the convention and 
were responsible, more than any others, for the final compromise of 
the submission issue.** 

John Calhoun and Rush Elmore were not the only federal office 
holders to have seats in the Lecompton convention. Two men in 
the Indian service, Harvey Foreman and Daniel Vanderslice, were 
present at the deliberations. Foreman had been employed as a 
farmer for the Sac and Fox Indians in northeastern Kansas since 
1844.54 Daniel Vanderslice, a Pennsylvanian by birth and a news- 
paper editor in Kentucky before he moved to Kansas, had been 
appointed Indian agent to the Iowa, Sac, and Fox Indians by Presi- 
dent Pierce in 1853, an appointment he held until Lincoln became 
President in 1861.°° 

The number of newspaper editors elected to the Lecompton con- 
stitutional convention was indicative of the important role played 
by the press in frontier politics. Six of the delegates were associated 
in an editorial capacity with newspapers in the area. Perhaps the 
best known was Lucian J. Eastin, who, on October 20, 1854, became 
editor of the Kansas Weekly Herald which had been established in 
Leavenworth on September 15, the first newspaper in Kansas terri- 
tory. Eastin had a long journalistic career behind him, having 
edited five different Missouri newspapers between 1834 and 1854. 
He left his post as editor of the St. Joseph ( Mo.) Gazette in the fall 
of 1854 and crossed the river into the newly-opened Kansas terri- 
tory. He identified himself immediately with his new home, helped 
to locate the town of Easton and was elected to the first territorial 
legislature. Although strongly Proslavery in politics, Eastin never- 
theless commanded the respect of many Kansans, regardless of their 
political sympathies. The Free-State Kanzas News described him 
as “polite and polished, compared to the majority of his colleagues,” 
but added that Eastin was nevertheless “stout, gross looking and 
careless in his dress and appearance.” ** In 1859, with his cause 
lost, Eastin returned to Missouri where he edited a newspaper in 
Chillicothe. Much less respect was accorded one of Eastin’s jour- 


53. Of Moore’s oratorical style, Plumb wrote, “Moore dealt much in metaphor, saved 
the Union about fifty times in each speech, and folded the starry flag around him so often 
that we feel sure that he wore that much abused banner all to pieces.”—Kanzas News, 
Emporia, November 21, 1857. 

54. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 16 (1923-1925), p. 729. Foreman’s brother, 
John W. Foreman, was a member of the Free-State Wyandotte constitutional convention in 


_ 55. Martha B. Caldwell, ed., “Records of the Squatter Association of Whitehead Dis- 
trict, Doniphan County,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 13 (February, 1944), p. 21; P. L. 
Gray, Gray’s Doniphan County History (Bendena, Kan., 1905), pp. 41-43. 

_ 56. Kanzas News, Emporia, November 21, 1857. For Eastin’s biography, see Walter 
Rihtoot Dowie and Daniel S. Durrie, An Illustrated History of Missouri (St. Louis, 1876), 

P- , . 
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nalistic rivals in Leavenworth, 24-year-old John Dale Henderson, 
editor of the Leavenworth Journal. Little is known of Henderson, 
other than the fact that he aligned himself with the conservative 
group in the convention and was later, in December, arrested for 
falsifying election returns from a Leavenworth county precinct. By 
1860 he had moved to Denver to participate in the gold rush there. 
To hostile Free-State observers, Henderson was a “tall, coarse look- 
ing man, [with a] light, freckled face, and features on which de- 
votion to whisky and licentious habits are plainly written.” 

Alfred W. Jones, editor of the Lecompton Union and one of the 
delegates from Douglas county, had arrived in Kansas in 1855 at 
the head of a company of colonists from his native Virginia. Only 
23 years old, he described himself as a Proslavery conservative. 
Jones ended his connection with the Union before the convention 
met, perhaps to take up the practice of law, and left Kansas after 
the defeat of the Lecompton constitution. By 1868 Jones had 
returned to the East, where he edited a New Jersey newspaper. 
Samuel Reid, a delegate from Shawnee county, edited the Pro- 
slavery Tecumseh Note Book. Twenty-four years old and an Ala- 
baman by birth, Reid also mixed the legal profession with his 
journalistic career. Thomas Jefferson Key had been editor of a 
newspaper in Tuscumbia, Ala., before he migrated with a group 
of colonists to Kansas territory. In Kansas he established the 
Doniphan Constitutionalist, a militant Proslavery Democratic paper. 
Key soon became convinced that the South was fighting a losing 
battle in Kansas; his own presses were dumped into the Missouri 
river by angry free-soilers. After the defeat of the Lecompton 
movement, he moved to Arkansas, where, as a member of the 
Arkansas state legislature in 1860, he voted for secession. In 1862 
he enlisted in the Confederate army.*® G. W. McKown, the sixth 
journalist in the convention, was one of two delegates listing West- 
port, Mo., as a home address. McKown was assistant editor of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star of Empire.® 

The Lecompton constitutional convention was not composed of 
recent arrivals in Kansas who had no roots in the territory or interest 


57. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 10 (1907-1908), p. 198; Kanzas News, Emporia, 
November 21, 1857. 

58. Jones was responsible for the preservation of the engrossed draft of the Lecompton 
constitution. After his return to New Jersey, he presented it to the New Brunswick Historical 
Club. The club in turn permitted the constitution to become a part of the collections of the 
Rutgers University Library —See L. Ethan Ellis, “The Lecompton Constitution,” Journal of 
the Rutgers University Library, New Brunswick, N. J., v. 3 (June, 1940), pp. 57-61. In 
September, 1957, the Lecompton constitution was returned to Kansas where it is now 
preserved in the archives of the Kansas State Historical Society. (See pp. 244-247.) 

59. See Cate, op. cit., pp. 3, 4. 


60. Kanzas News, Emporia, November 21, 1857. The other resident of Westport in 
the convention was Batt. Jones.—Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, September 9, 1857. 
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Gen. John Calhoun (1806-1859), president of the Lecompton consti- 
tutional convention, was a nationally-known Democrat who had been 
state surveyor of Illinois and mayor of Springfield. He came to Kansas 
in 1854 when President Pierce appointed him surveyor general of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. 
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in its development. The stereotype of the Missouri “border ruffian” 
invading Kansas for the sole political purpose of making Kansas a 
slave state cannot be applied with accuracy to the membership in 
the Lecompton body. Most of the delegates had resided in Kansas 
since 1855, the year following the organization of the territory.®' At 
least seven of the members had settled in Kansas before the terri- 
torial government was organized in 1854. David Lykins established 
a Baptist mission among the Wea Indians in 1840, and two years 
later Henry Smith, delegate from Brown and Nemaha counties, 
settled in what became Johnson county, probably being connected 
in some way with the Indian service. William Walker arrived in 
1843 with his tribe, and in the same year, Hiero T. Wilson became 
sutler at Fort Scott after serving nine years in a similar capacity at 
Fort Gibson. Harvey Foreman and Daniel Vanderslice settled in 
Kansas in 1844 and 1853 respectively, each holding appointments in 
the Indian service. M. Pierce Rively operated a trading post near 
Fort Leavenworth in 1852. 

Many of those who gathered at Lecompton in the fall of 1857 
played leading roles in the economic and social development of 
Kansas territory. Ten delegates had participated in the establish- 
ment of towns. Wathena, Richmond (in Nemaha county), Marys- 
ville, Palmetto (later absorbed by Marysville), Easton, Tecumseh, 
Iowa Point, Paola, and Fort Scott were founded either wholly or in 
part by members of the Lecompton convention.“ Two of the dele- 
gates, Hiero Wilson, one of the founders of Fort Scott, and David 
Lykins had been honored by the territorial legislature when counties 
were organized bearing their names. Six members either incorporated 
or maintained ferries on Kansas streams and three had been ap- 
pointed road commissioners.“ When the territorial legislature au- 
thorized the organization of the Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Kansas Territory in 1855, four of the incorporators named 
in the act were men who later sat in the Lecompton convention.” 
At least two of the delegates, John W. Randolph and William S. 


_ 61. The date of settlement in Kansas of the members of the convention has been 
difficult to ascertain. Of the 55 members who attended the deliberations, at least 31 had 
settled in Kansas by 1855 and at least 20 of these were living in Kansas in 1854. 

62. Wilder, Annals of ow? ,1541- 1885, 33; George A. Root, “Ferries in Kansas,” 
loc. cit., v. 2 (August, 1933), p. 274; Kansas Historical Collections, v. 7 (1901-1902), _P. 
474; v. 9 (1905-1906), pp. 85, ‘569; v. 10 (1907-1908), p. 278; v. 16 (1923-1925), 
P. 729; Andreas and Cutler, op. cit., pp. 459, 1065. 

63. Ibid., pp. mm, 494, 533, 881, 917, 942, 1071; Root, “‘Ferries in Kansas,” loc. cit., 
v. 2 (May, 1933), p 134, 

64. Ibid., vy. 2 (February, 1933), pp. 14, 19; (May, 1933), p. 134; (August, 1933), 
p. 278; (November, 1933), pp. 358, 359; v. 3 (February, 1934), pp. 22, 

65. William Walker, David Lykins, James Kuykendall, and Lucian J. Eastin. —See 
James C. Malin, “Notes on the W +“ * of General Histories of Kansas,” Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, v. or (Spring, 1955), p. 33 
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Wells, had been preachers; David Lykins had been a missionary 
among the emigrant Indians. 

Few of the members conformed to the popular conception of a 
“border ruffian” and some had actually suffered violence at the 
hands of Free-State individuals. Batt. Jones and G. W. McKown, 
the two delegates from Johnson county who resided in Missouri, 
probably came closest to being “border ruffians.” Batt. Jones had 
the additional distinction of being an election judge at the Oxford 
precinct in Johnson county during the October territorial elections 
where over a thousand fraudulent votes were cast. The Kanzas 
News described the 21-year-old Jones as “the beau ideal of a bully 

Desperate looking, loud voiced and reckless, looks a char- 
acter that we should not desire to meet on a dark night if our purse 
was well lined.” * Two of the members, James Adkins and Jarrett 
Todd, had participated in the organization of the Platte County 
(Missouri) Self-Defensive Association in July, 1854, but each of 
them, unlike some others in the association, settled in Kansas shortly 
afterward and became identified with their new homes. John W. 
Martin was captain of the Kickapoo rangers, of which Adkins was 
also a member, a band of men organized to “protect” Kansas from 
abolition influences. 

An examination of the membership of the Lecompton constitu- 
tional convention does not lend credence to the charge of the Law- 
rence newspaper editor that the meeting was one of “plug-uglies” 
and “felons” nor does it substantiate the conclusion of Allan Nevins 
that this was the “shabbiest” group of its kind in all of American 
history. At the same time, the talent and ability ascribed to the 
group by the Southern and Proslavery press does not seem justified. 
The body was, as the New York Hereld correspondent had noted, 
one of “ordinary respectability,” differing from numerous other 
frontier political conventions only in the one-sided political align- 
ment represented.” 

The constitution produced by the convention was not a bad 
constitution. Like most such documents of the period, particularly 

66. Kanzas News, Emporia, November 21, 1857; Wilder, op. cit., p. 33. 


67. Kanzas News, Emporia, November 21, 1957. 


68. History of Clay and Platte Counties, Missouri (St. Louis, 1885), p. 633; Kanzas 
News, Emporia, November 21, 1857. 

69. Three constitutional pe were meeting in widely separated frontier areas 
during the fall months of 1857. Besides the Lecompton convention, meetings were in ses- 
sion in Oregon territory and Minnesota territory. In Minnesota the efforts to draft a state 
constitution were hampered by an extreme amount of partisan rivalry and confusion, the 
convention itself splitting into two distinct groups. Lucian Eastin, a member of the Lecomp- 
ton meeting, commented, “From news received from Saint Paul, Minnesota, we learn that 
they are — a most novel and interesting time up there. It seems that they are taking 
the wind out of our sails.”——Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, August 1, 1857. 
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those drawn up on the frontier, it was a “paste-pot” constitution, 
embodying elements from several older frames of government. Only 
in the manner of submission did the convention deviate from sound 
practice. In their attempt to extend the protection of the new 
government to the slave property already in Kansas, the convention 
delegates denied the populace an opportunity to pass on the con- 
stitution as a whole. The New York Times commented, at the 
conclusion of the deliberations, “It seems to be generally conceded 
that, in the main, and with the exception of the Slavery clause, the 
uew Constitution of Kansas is not obnoxious to any very serious 
objection. Its provisions are substantially such as are embodied 
in all the more recent Constitutions of the other States.” * Even the 
provision forbidding the amendment of the constitution before the 
year 1864 had precedent in the action of the Free-State element in 
Kansas. The Topeka state constitution, drafted by this group in 
1855, forbade amendment until after 1865." 

The most serious indictment of the Lecompton convention seems 
to have been its unrepresentative character. The members of the 
convention, as the October elections so clearly indicated, did not 
represent the true sentiments of the people of Kansas territory. 
Yet the fact that the convention was wholly a Proslavery meeting 
cannot be blamed on the Proslavery members who were elected. 
The Free-State faction boycotted the election of delegates, thereby 
insuring a one-sided result. Actually there was no alternative for 
if the Free-State leaders had agreed to participate in the Lecompton 
movement, it would have meant giving up their own premature, 
unrepresentative, and extra-legal statehood movement. 

The attitude of historians toward the convention has been molded 
in large part by the role the Lecompton constitution played in dis- 
rupting the pattern of American politics and in heightening sectional 
tension. At the end of October, 1857, the editor of the New York 
Herald wrote, “We await the issue of this Kansas pro-slavery Con- 
vention. It may be, as we expect, a fire-breathing monster, but 
it may, perhaps, be an innocent mouse.” *? Not many months later 
when President Buchanan urged the admission of Kansas as a 
slave state the nation became aware that the Lecompton convention 
had indeed brought forth a monster. 


70. New York Times, November 21, 1857. 


71. See James C. Malin, “The Topeka Statehood Movement Reconsidered: Orizins,”’ 
Territorial Kansas: Studies Commemorating the Centennial (Lawrence, 1954), pp. 64, 65. 


72. New York Herald, October 30, 1857. 











The Original Lecompton Constitution Returns 
To Kansas After 100 Years 


HE original Lecompton constitution, historic Proslavery docu- 

ment of Kansas territory which inflamed the nation 100 years 
ago, has been returned to the area of its origin. In September, 
1957, the Kansas State Historical Society received the constitution 
as a gift from the New Brunswick Historical Club of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. For many years this priceless Kansas item has been 
held for the New Jersey organization by the library of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Dr. Richard P. McCormick of the club and of the Rutgers 
history department, and Donald A. Sinclair of the library were in- 
strumental in returning it to Kansas. 

The circumstances of the constitution’s removal to the Eastern 
seaboard still are not known. On October 29, 1875, the constitution 
was presented to the New Brunswick Historical Club by Col. Alfred 
W. Jones, then of Woodbridge, N. J.!_ Jones, one of the members of 
the Lecompton constitutional convention, was a delegate from Doug- 
las county. Since he was neither president nor secretary of the con- 
vention, it can only be surmised why the constitution remained in 
his possession for the years between the adjournment of the conven- 
tion and the presentation to the New Brunswick group. 

Jones first arrived in Kansas in 1855 as a member of an emigrant 
party from Virginia and on May 3, 1856, with C. A. Faris, began 
publication of the Lecompton Union. He continued in that capacity 
for nearly a year, publishing his “valedictory” in the April 11, 1857, 
number of the newspaper. He remained in Lecompton for several 
months and engaged in the practice of law but it cannot be estab- 
lished definitely when he ceased to be a resident of the town. The 
advertisement for his law office does not appear in the Lecompton 
newspaper, then the National Democrat, after the issue of January 
28, 1858, but it is possible that he remained in the territory beyond 
that date. 

Jones was one of the more conservative members of the Lecomp- 
ton convention—an assemblage which contained some of the arch 
Proslaveryites of the territory. His party affiliation was given as 
“Democrat” rather than “Ultra States Rights” or “Proslavery” but 


1. Ethan Ellis, “The Lecompton Constitution,” The Journal of the Rutgers University 
Library, v. 3 (June, 1940), pp. 57-61. 
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even so he came in for his share of criticism from the rabid Free- 
State press. 

Preston B. Plumb, editor of The Kanzas News, Emporia, in the 
issue of November 21, 1857, labelled the movement “the traitors’ 
convention.” He published a “Roll of Infamy,” and wrote brief 
sketches of some of the members. While Jones was not as roughly 
denounced as men like John Calhoun, president of the convention, 
Plumb did write the following paragraph about him: 

A. W. Jones, of Lecompton, formerly of Virginia—a lawyer, ex-editor of the 
defunct Union, and a sound National Democrat. Jones is good looking, twenty- 
three, talented, very ambitious, cunning and reserved. A pretty good speaker— 
his aim seemed to be to impress upon the Free State reporters who were pres- 
ent, the fact that he was in favor of submitting the whole Constitution to the 
people for adoption or rejection. In reality he was most active in pushing 
through the dodge submission, being the secret log-roller of that party. He will 
be heard from again. 

The “dodge submission” mentioned by Plumb was the provision 
that the constitution be submitted to a popular vote, with the ballots 
marked “Constitution with Slavery,” and “Constitution with no 
Slavery.” This meant that the people were not to be allowed to vote 
on the constitution itself. Neither would a victory for the second 
alternative mean what it said, for only the extension of slavery was 
to be prohibited. Slave property already in Kansas in either case 
was not to be interfered with. So the 200 or 300 slaves then in Kan- 
sas, and their descendants, were consigned to continued servitude, 
no matter whether Kansas voted for or against slavery.2, No wonder, 
then, that the howls which arose in Kansas reverberated throughout 
the nation and in the halls of congress. This furor, coupled with the 
persistent efforts of the Buchanan administration to persuade Kan- 
sas to accept the constitution, explains why all United States political 
histories inevitably mention the Lecompton constitution. 

Jones apparently moved to Missouri soon after the close of the 
convention. On March 23, 1558, at Independence, Mo.. he mar- 
ried Julia Lawrence of that city where he engaged in the practice 
of law. 

On May 18, 1861, Jones was made a lieutenant colonel in the 
Missouri state guard on Sterling Price’s staff. It was later stated 
by Jones’ political supporters in New Jersey that he had deserted 
the Confederate cause in October, 1861. However, Confederate 
records show that he was still with the Missouri forces in December, 
1861, and probably through the first few months of 1862. In 


2. Ibid., p. 60. 
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February, 1863, he was in Union custody and was investigated by 
Gen. B. F. Loan, commanding the central district of Missouri. 
Loan, who had known Jones before the Civil War, decided that he 
no longer had any sympathy with the “rebel cause” and paroled 
him.® 

In 1868 he appeared as an editorial partner in the Middlesex 
County Democrat, Perth Amboy, N. J. In November of that same 
year he was elected to the New Jersey state assembly from Mid- 
dlesex county. In April, 1876, he started The Independent Hour, 
a newspaper at Woodbridge, N. J., which he published until the 
summer of 1879.4 

Jones, in his letter of presentation to the New Brunswick Histori- 
cal Club which accompanied the constitution, did not explain why 
the document was in his possession. He addressed the club on the 
subject of the constitutional convention and its aftermath on Novem- 
ber 4, 1875, and the New Brunswick Daily Fredonian carried a 
lengthy article about his speech the following day. 

It reported that Col. Jones was a “very fine orator, and his speech 

was an excellent production.” The newspaper went on to 
say that Jones was planning to deliver the speech in New England, 
presumably on a tour of some sort, and the reporter felt that it would 
not offend the New Englanders because it did not have any of the 
“hot-headed Southern in it.” Although the Fredonian reported ex- 
tensively on the Kansas situation of 1857 and mentioned Brown, 
Lane, Pomeroy, Calhoun and numerous other prominent names of 
the territorial period it neglected to shed further light on Colonel 
Jones’ career between 1858 and 1868. 

There is one course of conjecture which might explain Jones’ pos- 
session of the manuscript. Someone possibly had to take the con- 
stitution to Washington, D. C., in late 1857 or early 1858 for presen- 
tation to President Buchanan and the Congress. The Lecompton 
National Democrat files in the Kansas State Historical Society are 
not complete but the issues are representative of December, 1857, 
and January and February, 1858, and no mention is made in them 
of anyone acting as a courier for the constitution. Neither does the 
Congressional Globe list any Kansas names on February 2, 1858, 
the day that Buchanan sent the constitution to Congress for con- 


3. Information about Jones’ marriage and his service with Price and the Missouri state 
guard is taken from a letter written to Robert W. Richmond, state archivist, by Donald A. 
Sinclair of the Rutgers University library, September 20, 1957. Sinclair has been a student 

Jones’ career for several years and obtained his information from newspapers and Con- 
federate records in the National Archives. 


4. Ellis, loc. cit., p. 61. 
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sideration. It is possible that Jones was the messenger—or one of 
the messengers—to Washington and that after the constitution’s re- 
jection he retained custody of the document. 

The constitution is written on eight large sheets of parchment 
each of which are approximately 23% by 27% inches. The ink has 
faded with the passage of a century but the writing remains 
legible. The final page of the document bears the signatures of the 
delegates to the convention—including, of course, that of Mr. Jones. 











Thomas Benton Murdock and 
William Allen White 


Rotita A. CLYMER 


UTLER county, in its long history—some say 100 years, some 
say 90—has been the home and working arena of numerous 
accomplished newspaper men and women. 

El Dorado has had its full share of these—and it is significant 
that the most eminent were writers, gifted ones who wafted the 
glory of the Walnut valley and the Kingdom of Butler into far 
places. 

Many of them were of pioneer persuasion. None of them ever 
knew wealth in any form. Few of them experienced even compe- 
tence or comfort in worldly affairs. All of them were accustomed 
to grinding toil, to hardship in the routine of their vocation, and 
even to personal danger. 

But all of them were filled with zeal for their work, and sustained 
with pride in the products of their art. So they came with their 
few fonts of type and their hand presses and other rude tools of 
their craft—and helped to write some stirring pages of Kansas 
history that shall forever shine with their ardor and their valiance. 

It would be interesting, perhaps highly valuable in an historic 
sense, for someone, some day, to chronicle carefully the lives and 
works of these competent newspaper folk, who made valuable 
contribution to the sturdy progress that Butler has always known. 

Today, however, we are concerned with only two of them— 
but those two among the most noteworthy of all, whose lives were 
singularly bound together by professional ties as well as long-endur- 
ing and affectionate personal relationship. 

The elder of these was Thomas Benton Murdock, a figure of 
marked charm and character, whose color still gleams after the 
passage of many years. He was a power both politically and 
editorially in a period during which Kansas, after having thrown 
off its sod-breaking shackles, was seeking to blossom into the full 
stature of statehood. The times were hard, the public economy 
was weak, revolution and rebellion against established custom were 
in the air. 


Rotta A, CryMmer, of El Dorado, the 1956-1957 president of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society, is editor of the E] Dorado Times. 

This paper was the address he delivered at the dedication of a plaque on the site of 
the historic home of the El Dorado Republican, at ceremonies held by the Eureka Federal 
Savings and Loan Assn., in El Dorado on March 17, 1957. 
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Through this troubled scene, Mr. Murdock strode with calm mien 
and superb assurance. He was a born leader; he had faith in him- 
self, and a way with people. He was friendly and down to earth 
in his contacts, and was made to be esteemed and admired. While 
he had enemies who worked at the job, few hated him with bitter 
intensity. 

He was a handsome man, above middle height and built thick- 
about through the chest. As a lowly cub around the office of the 
Emporia Gazette, I remember seeing him many times. He had 
the “full, round, ruddy face of a man who loved good living, and 
the soft voice of one who persuaded rather than commanded.” He 
was always faultlessly dressed, his collar flaring out to points and 
his cravat neatly tied, and he invariably wore a flower in his lapel. 

He had suffered snow blindness during his army campaigning 
in the Rockies, and this affliction bothered him all the rest of his 
life. So he never appeared without glasses—and behind these 
glasses his kindly eyes twinkled with a canny and complete under- 
standing of human kind. 

He was born in the mountains of Virginia in 1841. His parents 
could not endure the iniquity of slavery, so freed their slaves and 
went to Ohio in 1849. After some wanderings, they came to 
Kansas—to Topeka—in the winter of 1856-1857—just 100 years ago. 

They kept a tavern—and young Benton grew up in the company 
of Jim Lane, A. D. Stevens, and other famous border fighters. 
The family finally settled permanently near Emporia. 

When the Civil War broke out, Benton enlisted with his father 
and brother, Roland, in the Ninth Kansas cavalry but was dis- 
charged in 1863 because of illness. Returning from the army, he 
learned the printing trade after having served as a hod carrier and 
a general workman around Topeka in his youth. He worked in 
the office of the Emporia News, then owned by P. B. Plumb—later 
a famous Kansas senator—and Jacob Stotler. His brother, Marshall, 
who later founded the Wichita Eagle, was then running the Bur- 
lingame Chronicle. 

Benton came to El Dorado, and on March 4, 1870, founded the 
Walnut Valley Times with J. S. Danford. 

His first wife was Frances Crawford, the sweetheart of his boy- 
hood, and Mary Alice Murdock (Pattison) became the survivor of 
their marriage. The wife and mother died in a tragic ending after 
ten years. Mr. Murdock then was married to Marie Antoinette 
Culbreth. They had five children, but only Ellina Murdock Starke, 
who died several years ago, survived to womanhood. 
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From the first, Mr. Murdock became a political leader in this 
county. In 1876, he was elected a member of the state senate. 
There he served with many of the distinguished men of that day 
both in the house and the senate. In 1880 he was defeated for re- 
election, unfairly he thought, so sold the Times to Alvah Shelden, 
moved to Topeka and became connected with the Daily Common- 
wealth, 

But the lure of E] Dorado still held him, and in 1883 he returned 
to this town and founded the El Dorado Republican. The daily 
edition followed the weekly in 1884, and the paper at once took 
a prominent place among Kansas publications. 

Thus, Mr. Murdock established in this town the two papers 
which comprise the roots of the present El Dorado Times, as that 
paper came into being by merger of the two elder ones on Decem- 
ber 1, 1919. These roots go back to the early date of 1870. 

It is related that Mr. Shelden felt aggrieved when Mr. Murdock 
returned to start the Republican. Mr. Shelden claimed that Mr. 
Murdock had made a promise never to engage in the newspaper 
business in El Dorado, after selling the Walnut Valley Times. 
Whatever the truth of that contention, these two men—both strong, 
able leaders—were bitter enemies all the rest of their days. 

In 1888 Mr. Murdock was again elected to the state senate. 
He was a member of the committee that tried Theodosius Botkin 
and canvassed the county-seat troubles of western Kansas. He 
was upset by the Populist and Farmers’ Alliance wave in 1892, 
and never ran for office again. At the end of his career he was 
named state fish and game warden by Governor Stubbs. He took 
office on July 5, 1909, and died November 4 of the same year. 

Volney P. Mooney’s History of Butler County, Kansas praises 
Mr. Murdock in warm and cordial fashion. The late Judge Mooney 
wrote: “He was a public man all the time. His influence on the 
state was more rather than less because of the fact that he was 
not in office. In every Republican State convention for forty 
years Mr. Murdock has been a power of the first class.” 

That power and influence reached its zenith when he was in the 
state senate, for he was leader among the forces that ruled the 
roost in those days. That was a period in which all public officials, 
as well as most politicians of sorts, rode on railroad passes. But 
Mr. Murdock warranted much more than a pass; he had a private 
car—and when it rolled into El Dorado and stood on a siding while 
he spent a day or two at home, it was the focus of monumental 
pride and interest. 
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W. A. White said impishly in his Autobiography that even after 
Mr. Murdock was named fish and game warden, he still had his 
private car—though it was the car in which young fish were de- 
livered from the state hatchery at Pratt to various points around 
Kansas. 

Again Judge Mooney testified: “As an editor he was equipped 
as few men are equipped—with an individual style. He expressed 
something more than an idea. He reflected an ideal plus a strong, 
unique personality. He therefore in a way dramatized whatever 
he wrote—made it the spoken word of a combatant in the conflict. 

William Allen White is also on record as saying: “. . . he 
taught me more than anyone before him to write short sentences, 
to use simple common words, to say exactly what I meant in the 
vernacular. " 

An illuminating aside about Mr. Murdock was related by Mr. 
White, also in the Autobiography. A noted criminal lawyer had 
made an eloquent plea in a court trial, and White had written a 
full column about it. Next day, the lawyer slipped a $5 bill into 
White’s hand. 

Feeling conscience stricken and that he had been bribed and 
corrupted, the young reporter went to Mr. Murdock, told the story 
and asked, “What shall I do?” 

The old man looked at me quizzically and broke out: “Tried to bribe 
my reporters, eh? The damned scoundrel! Hasn’t he got any moral sense left?” 
He saw the bill still in my hand and said: “Willie, give me that bill. By 
Godfrey’s diamonds, plowing with my heifer, eh? Ill show him he can’t 
buy my reporters.” And slipping the bill into his pocket, he gave me the 
funniest, quizzicalest and chucklingest smile, and added, “Now go to work.” 
He kept the bill! 

And that reminds that Murdock, who was indifferent to business 
matters, was always hard up. He loved his fleshpots, and he never 
lowered his standard of good living, but he had to borrow from 
Peter to pay Paul, he always owed the banks—and there was never 
enough money to go around. His managers, like Sumpter Smith 
and Earl Forgy, had to “steal” money out and carry it in separate 
accounts to pay paper and material bills. But Mr. Murdock was 
serene and though he often was hagridden for lack of ready cash, 
he never failed to carry on in the comfortable way of life he set for 
himself. 

Judge Mooney further related that Murdock 
always stood by the home folks. Of course he took part in local matters, 
and having taken part he had to take sides. He was never neutral in any 
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important contest here at home. But he always fought in the open, and 
he always fought fair. He never abused a man. He attacked causes, move- 


ments, administrations . . . [but not the personal character of his op- 
ponents]. He had no newspaper fights. . . . He had no office black- 
list. . . Many [a county] politician . . . in the old days ; 
fought Mr. Murdock knowing he could depend upon [him] . . . to 


keep to the issue, to be silent on old scores, to leave personal matters out of 
the question. 

The other El Dorado and Butler county editor we consider today, 
of course, was William Allen White. 

He had his first newspaper training in this town, and it led him 
into a career that reached the heights. No editor in the history of 
this state—which has produced outstanding members of the pro- 
fession at all its ages—ever attained the breadth and quality of 
fame that came to him. 

Mr. White was born in Emporia on February 10, 1868, the son 
of Dr. Allen White and Mary Hatten. “Old Doc” White was an 
individualist—a story in himself—a vocal Democrat in days when 
members of that party were almost poison in Kansas, and variously 
a doctor, a trader, and a merchant. Both the father and mother 
were well long toward middle age when “Willie” was born. 

Shortly after “Willie’s” birth, “Doc” White, who was always rest- 
less, came “down the Warnut” southwest from Emporia and estab- 
lished a store in what was then the straggling village of El] Dorado. 
The White Autobiography relates this incident: 

On the journey I came within an ace of my life. It was spring. The creeks 
were swollen. We were traveling by spring wagon. We were crossing a 
stream and missed the ford. The wagon lurched. I was wrapped in a big, 
brown shawl and was thrown into the swiftly moving spring flood. For two 
or three seconds I floated, and in those seconds I was rescued by the driver 
of the team and went on my way rejoicing in my deep, infantile sleep.” 

From the age of two until he finally went to work in Kansas City 
when he was 24 or 25, barring absences while he was off at college 
or the University, Mr. White lived in this town. Thus, he spent 
nearly a third of his life in the beautiful Valley of the Walnut. 
Here he romped and rollicked through the “Court of Boyville,” 
drinking deep the heady bead of adventures which he later re- 
created in a book by that name. And here he came under the in- 
fluence of “Bent” Murdock. 

His own father died when he was about 14 years old. The 
Whites and Murdocks were closely akin in the little town. Mur- 
dock was the elder White’s best friend. Will White, seeing the 
Murdocks every day and being a companion to their little crippled 
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daughter, Alice, was to all intents and purposes a member of the 
family. And so White wrote: 

He [Murdock] was my foster father. Because my father held him as his 
little brother Benjamin, he took me as his spiritual child. I was proud of 
him, grafted him into the wound that death had left when my father went, 
and gave him a son’s affection and respect which I never withheld. 

Again White wrote: 

Across the years, he stands before me, looking down over his glittering bi- 
focal glasses, and making humorous self-deprecating noises, not words, more 
than grunts but less than giggles, framed by funny grimaces, when con- 
fronted with some shortcoming. Then he turns away airily sighing, “Well— 
oh, well—I guess we're all poor sinners!” and shuffles away. 

It is a temptation to relate a number of Mr. White’s joyous expe- 
riences in this town of the early days—this microcosm of Kansas 
pioneer life, which was decidedly not all grief and affliction but 
gilded heavily with joy and good cheer. Yet time will not permit 
that indulgence, so only a few brief high lights may be noted. 

White learned to set type at Emporia during his college days, 
and his first newspaper job in E] Dorado was under T. P. Fulton 
of the El Dorado Democrat—another intriguing character. 

Then later, one summer between school terms, he went to work 
for Mr. Murdock at the E] Dorado Republican for what he called 
the “princely” salary of $8 a week. He served as reporter, general 
roustabout, and boss of the carriers. Still later, as he developed, 
he drew $18 a week—when Murdock went off on political excur- 
sions and put him in charge of the paper. 

He tells that once, when he was home for the summer, the “boys” 
took him on a raid on Sandifer’s melon patch. It was a put-up job. 
Just as the young vandals began their melon thumping, one of the 
elder Sandifers started blasting with his shotgun. White said: 
“And I, who in childhood’s happy hour had been regarded as a good 
second-class runner by my innocent companions, started out, fleet 
of wing as Eden’s garden bird. Lord, how I ran!” 

White had trouble with higher mathematics at the university, 
and consequently never received enough credits to enable him to 
graduate. But, friends of that period have reported, he spent 
more time with books than he did in classroom work. 

When he finally left El] Dorado, he worked a year or two for 
both the old Journal and the Star in Kansas City—his talent con- 
stantly expressing itself and a mild fame growing up about him. 
And then, in 1895, he bought the Emporia Gazette from Billy 
Morgan—and was firmly set on the way to glory. 
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This chronicle today need not recount the steps by which he 
rose. All of you, in a general way, and some in particular fashion, 
are familiar with the manner in which he increased his stature 
and broadened his favor with God and man. Suffice it to say, that 
in his middle 40’s a scant 20 years after he located in Emporia— 
he was a figure of national prominence. 

None of the numerous able contemporaries of his day approached 
the dimension of his talent. He set the standard for professional 
competency, as well as a wide understanding of men and affairs, 
that not only encompassed the Kansas, but the American, heart. 

Sometimes we hear the remark that someone of the writing craft 
hereabouts is “another William Allen White.” Nothing could be 
more carelessly said nor farther from the truth. In his day he 
stood supreme among the writers of his field for individual color, 
for clarity, and for stirring vigor of expression. Ellery Sedgwick 
has said of him that he was “as authentic a saint as ever wrote 
American.” 

He gave the country press a lustre which it had not hitherto 
attained; there was not an editorial chair in the country which he 
could not have graced. 

He was hugely gifted by talents above the run of ordinary men— 
and wielded dominance in three fields of endeavor: 

In newspaper making, 

In literary accomplishment, and 

In the arena of politics and government, where he fought more 
valiantly for causes than for men. 

I was fortunate to be in his employ for seven years at an im- 
pressive stage of my life. Not only did he influence me profoundly, 
but he gave me the kindest and most generous personal considera- 
tion. I have always looked upon him as a foster father of my own. 
It was at his urging that I came to El] Dorado. I had held other 
plans in mind. I wanted to go to the Kansas City Star—where a 
job had been offered me. 

In the years when I was a Gazette reporter, the paper was small. 
What gave it essential and outstanding distinction was the omni- 
presence of Mr. White himself. He literally—to employ his own 
expression—“ran about the paper in his shirt sleeves.” It was not 
alone the daily swing and sweep of his powerful editorials that 
lifted the Gazette from the ruck, but that his capable hands were 
busy in every nook and corner of the Gazette’s being. 

He burst in every morning with suggestions for timely news 
stories, which usually meant that the town’s sacred cows were in for 
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another distressing series of shocks and outrages. He interpolated 
straight-away news copy here and there with some twist of his own 
that raised ordinary reporting to a high level. Upon occasion, he and 
Walt Mason would collaborate in blocking out display heads in 
rhyme—the main line and decks and sub-decks all forming a true 
jingle. I have never seen anyone else do this. 

He himself worked with blazing fury. When something hot was 
coming off the griddle of his nimble mind, his flying fingers beat a 
tattoo on his old double-keyboard Smith-Premier that was little 
short of plain assault. 

Many golden memories flood back from those years around the 
Gazette office, and I have time to recount only one or two of them. 
His comebacks in conversation were lightning thrusts of wit. 

Once I hesitatingly told him that a shady politician, who thought 
he was running for congress but wasn’t, had hinted that he might 
take me to Washington as his private secretary, in the event of his 
election. 

Whereat, Mr. White gave vent to a roaring, gusty laugh as he 
exclaimed: “Boy, all you private secretaries to Joe Boltz ought to 
get together and hold a mass meeting.” 

Then again, I mentioned to him the quick and fat profit a cer- 
tain miserly fellow had made on a land deal, and he flashed out 
with a grin: “Well, Rolla, the Lord shows how little he thinks of 
money by the kind of folks he gives it to.” 

During the years after I left his employ, he wrote me a total of 
more than two hundred letters—messages of friendliness and wis- 
dom and faith. 

Occasionally he would drop an offhand line to say that Joe 
Dobbins might be good material for attorney-general or lieutenant- 
governor, and that I might profitably look into his qualifications. 
Then, after I had done so and had timidly written a few words to 
the effect that Joe might shed glamor on the state service, Mr. 
White would pick up my remarks in his column. 

Observing, in the manner of one making a great discovery, that 
“the papers around the state” were beginning to mention Joe Dob- 
bins, he would forge ahead in slashing, 12-cylinder fashion to boost 
the candidate he had already hand-picked and launched upon his 
trail to the stars. 

Thus, all the way and in many phases, his life was shed over 
mine as a great benediction. Nothing could ever come to me in 
the way of honor or riches or fame that would outweigh the en- 
compassing friendship which he so bountifully extended. 
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One of his contemporaries has said of him: “He may not have 
been the greatest man that Kansas has ever produced, but un- 
doubtedly he was the Kansan to have the greatest effect upon the 
country as a whole.” 

The world of William Allen White was spun from out his heart— 
a glowing, gorgeous, fervent heart—which keenly perceived all the 
lust and cruelty and evil with which this earth is encrusted, and 
yet—through the surpassing richness of his own character—made 
of it, for himself and others, a world of beauty and of joyousness 
and of love. 

So, my friends, I have tried to give to you here today a picture 
of two men of unusual traits and sterling achievements whose 
lives ran partly parallel in what was once the little town of 
El Dorado. They lived and worked and complemented each other 
in the publication of a newspaper which was long housed in a build- 
ing, standing upon a portion of the ground where this handsome, 
modern edifice has now been reared. 

The officers and directors of the Eureka Federal Savings and 
Loan association, I believe, have performed a gracious act as well 
as one helpful historically, by having installed a suitable plaque 
which commemorates enduringly the names and fame of these two 
gifted men. 

For myself, I have always felt a sense of unfitness and of futility 
in trying to carry on the destinies of a newspaper which grew 
partially out of the product which they so consummately created. 

Today, we dedicate that plaque and its stirring memories, not 
so much by formal words of expression, as by the abiding gratitude 
and admiration that moves our hearts. 
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The Story of Fort Larned 


WrutiaM E. Unrau 


NE of the motives that prompted the government to construct 

a fortification at the confluence of Pawnee creek and the Arkan- 
sas river was to provide a base from which troops might protect 
Santa Fe trail commerce in an area that was notorious as an Indian 
rendezvous. Equally important was the desire for a more centralized 
annuity distribution point to carry out the government's treaty obli- 
gations to the Plains Indians. 

In the years 1822-1843, the monetary value of the Santa Fe com- 
merce averaged over $130,000 per year, making a total of nearly 
$3,000,000 for the 21 years. The last year before the Mexican ports 
were closed (1843) saw $450,000 worth of goods being shipped, in- 
volving 250 wagons and 350 men. In this 21-year period, however, 
only three official military escorts were provided.? 

The acquisition of vast new stretches of territory through the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo provided an added impetus to traffic. 
The trade in 1859, according to one source, had risen to $10,000,000 
annually. The Missouri Republican, St. Louis, reported that be- 
tween March 1 and July 31 2,300 men, 1,970 wagons, 840 horses, 
4,000 mules, 15,000 oxen, 73 carriages, and over 1,900 tons of freight 
left Missouri for New Mexico. These were exclusive of the gold 
seekers who “were too numerous to count.” 2 With such a volume, 
it became obvious that some type of fortification was needed be- 
tween Forts Riley and Leavenworth and Forts Bent and Union. 

As white settlements became more numerous in Texas during the 
1840’s, depredations by Indians increased. The belligerent attitude 
of the people of Texas forced large groups of Kiowa and Comanche 
Indians to relocate farther north, especially along the heavily 
traveled Santa Fe trail. William Bent, agent for the Upper Arkansas 
Indians, in a letter to A. M. Robinson, superintendent of Indian 
affairs for the Central Superintendency at St. Louis, reported on 
October 5, 1859, that he had encountered 2,500 Kiowa and Co- 
manche warriors at the mouth of Walnut creek (25 miles east of 


Witi1aM E, Unrav, formerly social science instructor at the Lewis High School, is an 
instructor in history at Bethany College, Lindsborg. 

1. Hiram Martin Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West (New York; 
Francis P. Harper, 1902), v. 2, pp. 588, 589 (quoting the figures of Josiah Gregg). 

2. Walker Wyman, “Freighting: A Big Business on the Santa Fe Trail,” The Kansas 
Historical Quarterly, Topeka, v. 1 (1931-1932), p. 24. 
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Pawnee Fork). Bent also stated that he had witnessed, to October 
of 1859, 60,000 white people along the trail.* 

A. B. Greenwood, commissioner of Indian affairs, in his annual 
report (1859), enlarged upon the critical relations between Indians 
and travelers on the trail. He attributed the accelerated traffic to 
the discovery of gold in the Pike’s Peak region, and his report 
pointed out the difficulty the Indians were having to maintain their 
natural subsistence.* 

The location of Fort Larned at Pawnee Fork was the choice of 
William Bent. In his appeal for military protection, he stated, 

I consider it essential to have two permanent stations for troops, one at the 
mouth of Pawnee Fork, and one at Big Timbers, both upon the Arkansas River. 

To control them [the Indians], it is essential to have among them the 
perpetual presence of a controlling military force.5 

There was no legal barrier to the establishment of a permanent 
military post and mail escort station.® By the Treaty of Fort Laramie 
of 1851 the Cheyenne-Arapaho reserve came as far east as the 101st 
meridian and the eastern Indian reserve line was approximately the 
97th meridian.? The area where Fort Larned was to be located was 
government held land, being free from any binding Indian treaty. 

On October 22, 1859, Maj. Henry Wessels arrived at Pawnee Fork 
with two companies of United States infantry. This group began 
the actual construction of “Camp on the Pawnee Fork,” as the first 
Fort Larned was named. The exact location of this installation was 
at the base of Lookout Hill (now known as Jenkins Hill), on the 
south side of the Pawnee, eight miles from its confluence with the 
Arkansas river.8 Major Wessels was aided by Company K of the 
United States cavalry, under the command of Capt. George H. 
Stewart. This company had been busy during the summer patrol- 
ling the region between Cow creek and Fort Union.°® 

A description of the first structures of “Camp on the Pawnee 
Fork” is given in Capt. Lambert Wolf's diary, 

8. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1859, pp. 138, 139. 

4. Ibid., pp. 20, 21. 


5. Ibid., p. 138. 

6. The need for a mail escort station along the trail appears to have been another mo- 
tive for the building of Fort Larned. An official mail route survey was instigated along the 
Santa Fe trail, the route being selected by Jacob Hall with L. J. Berry as official surveyor. 
The route, as ‘de signed in 1858, was to begin at Wyandotte and terminate at Pawnee Fork. 
The record of this survey to October, 1859, shows that at this date the farthest penetration 
was to Durham, roughly halfway to Pawnee Fork.—See Twenty-Seventh Biennial Report of 
the Kansas Historical Society (1928-1930), p. 23. 

7. James C. Malin, “Indian Policy and Westward pumnain, 
Humanistic Studies, Lawrence, v. 2 (1921), facing p. 10% 

8. George A. Root, ed., “Extracts From the Diary of Captain Lambert Bowman Wolf,” 
The Kansas eg Quarterly, Topeka, v. 1 (1931-1932), p. 204. 

9. Merrill J. Mattes, ed., “Petreting. - Santa Fe Trail: Reminiscences of John S. 
Kirwan,” “bid. ( Winter, 1955), pp. 583, 
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October 23, plans are made for the horse and cattle stable, also for officers’ 
and company quarters, all of which are to be built of sod, cut with spades by 
members of our company. Our stable [probably meaning fortification] is to be 
100 feet square . . . wall 12 feet high. . . «10 
These plans, however, apparently were deferred for several months, 
since as late as July 22, 1860, a letter from Camp Alert (as the in- 
stallation was then called), failed to note anything more permanent 
than tents in the fort." 

The forces of Stewart and Wessels remained at “Camp on the 
Pawnee Fork” until November 27, 1859, when they were relieved 
by a detail of 40 men under the command of one Lieutenant Bell, 
whose specific instructions were to act as a construction crew for 
the permanent site.’ Some time during the period from October 
22, 1859, until the midsummer of 1860, the original plans to con- 
struct a permanent sod fort were carried out at a new location three 
miles west.1* The new location had the natural advantage of being 
located on the south side of the Pawnee, with a big bend of the 
creek affording a natural barrier on two sides. 

Just prior to the completion of the sod buildings and earth works, 
the post was given its third and lasting name, Fort Larned. On 
May 29, 1860, pursuant to General Order No. 14, the post was 
named Fort Larned, in honor of Col. Benjamin F. Larned, pay- 
master of the United States army.’ The reservation was four miles 
square, but the official survey was never carried out." 

On April 24, 1860, Major Wessels left Fort Riley to return to the 
nearly completed fortification with 160 men who had been based 
at Fort Riley.1*° Some of these recruits left immediately on a cam- 
paign against the Kiowas and Comanches.'*? Obviously the new 
commander was wasting no time attempting to make the govern- 
ment’s new investment pay dividends. 

10. Root “. . . Diary of Captain Lambert Bowman Wolf,” loc. cit. 

1l. The Daily Times, Leavenworth, August 2, 1860. 

12. Kansas Historical Collections, Topeka, v. 9 (1906), p. 572. 

on “Statement of Theodore Weichselbaum . . . ,” ébid., v. 11 (1910), pp. 562, 


14, Frank W. Blackmar, Kansas, A Cyclopedia of State History . . . (Chicago; 
Staninrd Publishing Co., 1912), v. 1, p. 663. 

15. “Report on Barracks and Hospitals, ” Report of the Surgeon General, 1870, p. 299. 
According to General Order Number 2 22, Headquarters, Department of Missouri, 1867, 16 
square miles were “laid out,” the exact center of the reservation being the northwest corner 
of the commanding officer's quarters that were constructed in 1867.—See Larned Eagle- 
Optic, November 10, . 

a tosh» Dam of John Sedgwick, Major-General (De Vinne Press, 1903), v. 2, 
p. 11. 


17. Leavenworth Daily Times, August 2, 1860. 
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INDIAN RELATIONS AT Fort LARNED 


By the Treaty of Fort Atkinson (1853), the Kiowas and Co- 
manches accepted annuities amounting to $18,000 a year for a ten- 
year period, the distribution point for these annuities to be at Beaver 
creek in present-day Oklahoma.'* Since this station was to be a 
temporary one, and since Bent had stated in his October 5, 1859, 
report that the Kiowas and Comanches desired an annuity distribu- 
tion station on the Arkansas, it is reasonable to assume that Fort 
Larned was an official Indian post as early as 1860. To support 
this assumption is the fact that Col. Jesse Leavenworth at Fort 
Larned was known to be sending reports about these Indians in 
1861.'® 

Efforts to relocate the Southern Cheyennes and Arapahoes farther 
south came in 1860, the year that Fort Larned was under construc- 
tion. In this year congress authorized the negotiation of a treaty 
to take place at Fort Wise *° on the Arkansas. Initial parleys with 
several Indian chiefs left the opinion that there was little hope that 
a permanent treaty would be drawn up.*! This proved false, for on 
February 18, 1861, the Fort Wise treaty was concluded with the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians of the Upper Arkansas. The treaty 
authorized annual payments and it provided for a new reservation 
farther south that would initiate these Indians to an agricultural 
economy.”* 

Fort Lyon was located in this reservation and was headquarters 
for these Cheyennes and Arapahoes. Great difficulty was experi- 
enced in keeping the Indians confined to a permanent location, as 
evidenced by the report of a large group of Indians camped near 
Fort Larned on August 5, 1862.*° Since this group included tribes 
of Cheyennes and Arapahoes, it is reasonable to assume that Fort 
Larned was storing and handing out annuities under the Fort Wise 
treaty. In support of this assumption is the fact that Fort Larned 
was much closer to Forts Riley and Leavenworth, the general supply 
depots for Indian annuities, and as such, the freight to Fort Larned 
would have been considerably less than to Fort Lyon. 

18. Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs: Laws and Treaties (Washington; Government 
Printing Office, 1903), v. 2, p. 446. 

19. George B. Grinnell, The Fighting Cheyennes (New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1915), p. 121. 

20. Named for the governor of Virginia. After Virginia seceded, it was renamed Fort 
Lyon after Nathaniel Lyon, Union military hero. 

21. Congressional Globe, 36th Cong., 2d Sess., November 30, 1860, appendix, p. 26. 

22. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1863, p. 617. A map of this reser- 
vation is found in “Map of the Public Lands, States and Territories From the Surveys in the 
General Land Office, 1864”—Ibid., 1864. 


23. Joyce Farlowe and Louise Barry, eds., “Vincent B. Osborne’s Civil War Experi- 
ences,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 20 (May, 1952), p. 132. 
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With the establishment of Fort Larned, the roving Indians began, 
for awhile, to respect the trail commerce. In August, 1861, Colonel 
Leavenworth, reporting from Fort Larned, stated that the Indians 
had left the Santa Fe trail area and that there was no apprehension 
of any hostilities in the near future.** In the following spring, how- 
ever, Fort Larned very nearly became directly involved in the Civil 
War. In May, 1862, Gen. Albert Pike, Confederate officer in Texas, 
arranged an alliance with some Kiowas and a group of renegade 
Seminoles. This alliance had as its design the seizure of Forts 
Larned and Wise by these Indians. Nothing came of this, since 
as soon as the weather permitted, the Indians left for their annual 
hunt.*5 

In June of the same year, Fort Larned’s small garrison was 
threatened by a large group of hostile Indians. Squadrons B and 
C of the Second Kansas cavalry under the command of Captain 
Whittenhall were sent from Fort Riley to bolster the fort.2® A group 
of traders had induced some Cheyennes and Arapahoes to attempt 
the seizure of their annuities before they were to be issued. This 
incident, which took place in August, 1862, was thwarted by the 
ever watchful Colonel Leavenworth.2* 

As more white people came to the area along the Arkansas river, 
the buffalo supply diminished immensely, with the result that the 
Indians resorted to looting in order to survive. It was this siutation 
that brought about what is called the Nine Mile Ridge massacre.** 
In January, 1863, a wagon train that was preparing to bed down for 
the night was surrounded by a group of hungry Indians who de- 
manded food and coffee. In the excitement that followed, a team- 
ster wounded one of the Indians. This prompted them to return 
before daylight and massacre all the teamsters, excluding one who 
escaped to the protection of Fort Larned.”® In that same year a 
group of destitute Kiowas, under the guise of wanting to trade, 
ran off 300 cattle from Fort Larned.®® 

The deterioration of peaceful relationships between the Santa Fe 
traders and the Indians in the early 1860’s was furthered by the 

24. Grinnell, op. cit., p. 121. 


25. Ibid, pp. 121, 122. 

26. Official Military History of Kansas Regiments . . . (Leavenworth; W. S. Burke 
Company, 1870), p. 69. 

27. Grinnell, op. cit., p. 123. 

28. Nine Mile ridge is located approximately 75 miles west of Fort Larned, near the 
source of Pawnee creek in present eastern Finney county. 

29. William H. Ryus, The Second William Penn—Treating With Indians on the Santa 
Fe a 1860-1866 (Kansas City, Mo., Frank Riley Publishing Co., cl1913), pp. 16-20. 


James F. Meline, Two Thousand Miles on Horseback (New York, Hurd and Hough- 
ton, eens pp. 291, 292. 
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killing of an Indian chief at Fort Larned. In August, 1863, Little 
Heart, en route from his Cheyenne village just west of Fort Larned 
to the fort for the purpose of obtaining supplies, was shot by a 
sentry. It was later determined that Little Heart had been drunk 
and that he had attempted to ride over Isaac Marrs, the sentry. 
Gifts presented to this Cheyenne tribe by the Indian agent at the 
fort to compensate for the killing seemed to have little effect.** 

Conditions precipitated by the Civil War resulted in further re- 
sponsibilities for Fort Larned. On January 25, 1863, S. G. Colley, 
agent for the Upper Arkansas was visited at Fort Larned by 26 
chiefs of the Caddo Indian confederacy. These chiefs represented 
one thousand Indians who farmed near Fort Cobb, in present Okla- 
homa. They told Colley that they had been abandoned by their 
agent, a man by the Name of Leaper, who had deserted to the 
Confederate army. Not wanting to join the Confederate army, 
these Indians drifted north to seek aid. Being very destitute, they 
were befriended by the authorities at Fort Larned, and W. P. Doyle, 
commissioner of Indian affairs, forwarded to Colley $5,000 to help 
provide for them.*” 

Since these Indians had been accustomed to farming, this money 
was used to set up a farm along the banks of Pawnee creek. Ac- 
cordingly, 2,000 acres of land were surveyed on the south side of 
the Pawnee; this site was chosen over a Fort Lyon site because it 
was the opinion that more water would be available for irrigation 
purposes. Corn was planted the following spring, and here was 
probably the first instance of a large scale irrigation attempt in the 
Pawnee valley, an area that today is noted for irrigated farming.** 

This farming enterprise of the Caddos lasted till the fall of 1864, 
when open hostilities broke out in the area. By October 4, 1864, 
250 acres of corn had been planted and buildings were being built. 
These Caddos, fearing that they might become involved in the 
Indian war, drifted to the southeast and finally established them- 
selves between Cow and Crow creeks. They left all their crops, 
buildings, and equipment, and what the warring Indians did not 
take was plundered by soldiers from Fort Larned and freighters on 
the Santa Fe trail.** 

In the early months of 1864 conditions between the whites and 
the Indians became progressively worse, with the result that a gen- 
eral war broke out on the Plains. The underlying factor appears to 

81. Grinnell, op. cit., p. 126. 

32. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1863, pp. 253, 254. 


83. Ibid., pp. 257-260. 
34. Ibid., 1864, pp. 387, 388. 
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have been that the Indians, due to the encroachments of white 
settlers, were having difficulty finding enough game to live on. Also 
it is a fact that most of the military posts on the Plains, due to the 
Civil War, were not adequately garrisoned * and that a good per 
cent of these meager garrisons did not appreciate the Indians’ pre- 
dicament. At Fort Larned, for example, the soldiers were reported, 
on January 28, 1864, to be selling whisky to the Indians and de- 
moralizing their women.** The Chivington massacre of the Chey- 
enne Indians at Sand creek in November, 1864, served to compound 
the problem. From an examination of the documents concerning 
this incident, it appears that a very basic factor was that some 
Indians were openly friendly and that others were not, but that it 
was, in many cases, difficult to determine the one group from the 
other.*? 

The decision was made by the War Department to subdue by 
force the Indians who were guilty of depredations. On July 27, 
1864, Gov. John Evans of Colorado territory ordered all friendly 
Indians to the military posts, so that only the belligerent ones would 
remain in the field. He ordered the Sioux to Fort Laramie, the 
Arapahoes and Cheyennes of the Arkansas to Fort Lyon, the Arap- 
ahoes and Cheyennes of the Platte to Camp Collins, and the Kiowas 
and Comanches to Fort Larned.** 

In the summer of 1864 large numbers of horses and mules were 
stolen by angry Indians who found that ration day did not provide 
adequate supplies.*® This and other similar events, brought about 
General Field Order No. 2, Headquarters, Department of Kansas, 
July 31, 1864, which stated that stockades or abatis enclosures must 
be provided for all troops and stock at the military posts of the 
frontier, These same orders severely reprimanded Fort Larned for 
not having a stone blockhouse or enclosures for the animals.*® Con- 
sequently, on February 20, 1865, Col. James H. Ford reported the 
erection of a stone fortification.*! 

During the Indian war of 1864, Lt. George Eayre used Fort 
Larned as a base for a campaign against the Cheyennes. He en- 
gaged the Cheyennes about 50 miles northwest of Fort Larned, an 
encounter that Grinnell thought to be an unprovoked attack. Soon 

85. Ibid., p. 381. 


86. Ibid., p. 389. 
37. These documents are found in Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 26, 39th Cong., 2d Sess., 1866- 


38. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1864, p. 362. 
89. “A Brush With the Cheyennes,” The Trail, Denver, v. 2 (April, 1910), p. 17. 
40. Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 26, 39th Cong., 2d Sess., 1866-1867, p. 76. 
. Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Ser. 1, v. 48, pt. 1, p. 923. 
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after the battle, Eayre moved his force to Fort Larned. The fort 
was under the command of Captain Parmeter, who had been 
warned by a group of Kiowas that they intended to run off Lieu- 
tenant Eayre’s horses. Parmeter was reported drunk, and while the 
Indians were entertaining the fort’s garrison, other Indians were 
stealing 240 horses and mules. Subsequent events led to even more 
strained relations.*” 

Col. J. M. Chivington campaigned in the vicinity of Fort Larned 
during this same period. On July 26, 1864, upon his return to Denver 
from Fort Larned, he reported that ten men had been killed at that 
post, and that al! coaches on the Santa Fe trail were given an escort 
of between ten and forty men.** In October, 1864, Gen. James 
Blunt and Maj. Scott Anthony met a group of Cheyennes at Walnut 
creek, with the result that nine Indians were killed.** 

The Chivington massacre in November brought an official opin- 
ion from Fort Larned, as voiced by J. H. Leavenworth, Kiowa and 
Comanche agent, January 9, 1865: 

It is impossible for me to express to you [addressed to the commissioner of 
Indian affairs] the horror with which I view this transaction [Chivington mas- 
sacre]; it has destroyed the last vestige of confidence between red and white 
man. . . . What can be done? Nothing; unless the department takes the 
matter up in earnest, and demands that the parties who were the cause of this 
wicked treatment of the Indians be properly dealt with.45 

In the spring of 1865 Colonel Leavenworth requested the govern- 
ment to authorize him to hold a peace treaty with the various war- 
ring tribes. At the same time, Gen. J. H. Ford, commander of the 
Upper Arkansas district, was marching to Fort Larned with orders 
to pay no attention to any peace movements. Ford was overruled 
on June 15, 1865, when President Andrew Johnson authorized 
Leavenworth to go ahead with his treaty plans.*° Six tribes of 
Kiowas, one tribe of Apaches, eight tribes of Comanches, four 
tribes of Arapahoes, and five tribes of Cheyennes agreed to meet 
at a camp on Bluff creek, about 40 miles south of the mouth of the 
Little Arkansas ** in October, 1865.*% 


42. Grinnell, op. cit., pp. 138-141. This incident is also recorded in the Report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1864, p. 383. 


43. Ibid., pp. 374, 375. 

44. Grinnell, op. cit., pp. 155-157. 

45. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1865, p. 571. This was obviously a 
statement from the standpoint of the Indian agent and it shows the disagreement that existed 
between the War Department and the Department of Indian Affairs as related to the Plains’ 
Indian problem in general. 

46. Ibid., pp. 573-576. 

47. Approximately 125 miles southeast of Fort Larned. 

48. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1865, pp. 278, 279. 
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At this treaty conference, Col. Jesse Leavenworth was retained 
as Kiowa-Comanche agent at Fort Larned and an official Cheyenne, 
Arapaho, and Apache agency was created there, with Maj. E. W. 
Wynkoop as their agent.*® This brought 8,600 Indians under the 
control of Wynkoop.*® On October 14, 1865, the Cheyennes ac- 
cepted annuities amounting to $56,000 for a period of 40 years,°! 
and they agreed to a reservation immediately south of Fort Larned. 
The Apaches broke their confederation with the Kiowas and Co- 
manches and allied themselves with these Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes; °? they were to receive $16,000 a year for a period of 40 
years."> The Kiowas and Comanches accepted annuities amount- 
ing to $40,000 for a period of 40 years,®* and they agreed to a res- 
ervation which was to be located south of the Cimarron river.™ 
It was emphasized that these reservations were not to be con- 
sidered permanent, since in the future all Indians were to be re- 
moved from the state of Kansas. 

Continued depredations by roving bands of Cheyennes in 1866 
and early 1867 prompted the War Department to plan an exten- 
sive campaign to chastise the so-called dog soldiers. For this job 
the department chose Gen. Winfield S. Hancock, a hero of the 
Battle of Gettysburg. Just prior to marching to Fort Larned, he 
wrote to Agent Wynkoop that he was able to chastise any tribes 
who might molest people traveling across the Plains. The general 
left Fort Harker on April 3, 1867, and arrived at Fort Larned on 
April 7. His force, numbering nearly 1,400 men, included four com- 
panies of the 7th cavalry, six companies of infantry, one company 
of the 37th infantry under George Custer and some artillery.*7 

At the suggestion of Agents Wynkoop and Leavenworth, Hancock 
was induced to hold a council with the Cheyenne chiefs on April 
13, about 20 miles up the Pawnee, near the Cheyenne village. 
Nothing came of this council, so, on the following day, Hancock 
moved within a mile of the village, where he met the dog soldiers. 
Hancock’s understanding was that the Indians were to remain, but 
during the ensuing night, the Cheyennes quietly slipped away, 

49. Ibid., pp. 710, 711. 

50. Ibid., 1868, p. 514. 

51. Ibid., 1867, p. 361. 

52. Kappler, op. cit., p. 679. 

53. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1867, p. 361. 

54. Ibid. 

55. Kappler, op. cit., pp. 683-685. 


56. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1868, p. 497. 


- 4 gu A. Custer, Wild Life on the Plains (St. Louis, Royal Publishing Co., 1891), 
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much to his disgust. General Custer was sent after these Indians, 
but was not able to locate them. They (the Cheyennes) crossed 
over to the Smoky Hill river, where they destroyed some stations of 
the Overland Stage Company. When notified by Custer of this 
action, General Hancock ordered the whole Indian village to be 
burned to the ground.®* 

General Hancock had great difficulty understanding the conduct 
of these Cheyenne Indians, when he found out later that they 
thought he was planning another Sand creek massacre. Agent 
Wynkoop answered by saying, “The nation knows, and I know, who 
General Hancock is . . . but the Indians . . . had no 
means of discriminating between him and Colonel Chivington or 
distinguishing the man from the monster.” *® Wynkoop also showed 
the true character of General Hancock by pointing out that the 
general had ordered the killing of six Cheyennes at Cimarron cross- 
ing before he had received any word from Custer regarding the 
Overland Stage depredations.© 

Before leaving the plains General Hancock had a council with 
Satanta, Kiowa chief. In a meeting at Fort Larned, it became ap- 
parent that the Civil War hero was no match for the Kiowa chief. 
Hancock was so impressed with Satanta’s peace overtures that he 
presented the chief with a coat of a Union major general. A few 
days later Satanta proudly displayed this new wearing apparel while 
stampeding the livestock at Fort Dodge. 

By the fall of 1867 the Indians had agreed to peace councils to 
be held on Medicine Lodge creek.®? This parley was to solve 
permanently the Indian problem in its entirety. A preliminary 
council was held at Fort Larned, and on October 13, 1867, the peace 
commissioners and chiefs left Larned for Medicine Lodge creek. 
At the same time the gifts for the oncoming treaties were being 
shipped from Fort Larned to the treaty grounds, a task that took 
nearly a month.® 

Upon the completion of the Medicine Lodge treaty arrange- 
ments,®* it became obvious that the Indians were not quick to re- 
move themselves to their new homes. As late as July 4, 1868, Gen. 


58. William E. Connelley, “The Treaty Held At Medicine Lodge,” Kansas Historical 
Collections, v. 17 (1926-1928), pp. 601, 602. 


59. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1867, p. 314. 

60. Ibid., pp. 310-313. 

61. Harper’s Magazine, New York, v. 36 (February, 1868), pp. 297, 298. 

62. Located near present Medicine Lodge, some 75 miles south of Fort Larned. 

63. Grinnell, op. cit., pp. 263, 264. 

64. Stipulations of the Medicine Lodge treaty are found in Kappler, op. cit., pp. 754- 
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Alfred Sully had to detach six companies of cavalry from Ellis Sta- 
tion to Fort Larned where the Kiowa and Comanches were holding 
up Santa Fe freighters.“ The Cheyennes were reported to have 
killed 16 men at Pawnee Fork in September of the same year. Be- 
cause of these sporadic depredations, Agent Wynkoop was in- 
structed to withhold all issues of arms until the Indians had con- 
fined themselves to their new reservation as outlined in the treaties 
of the previous year. Just after this order was issued, the Cheyennes 
raided the Kaw settlements near Council Grove where they stole 
some livestock. Since Wynkoop was not aware of this incident and 
since he still did not believe that any of the Indians of his agency 
would deceive him, he acted contrary to his orders by issuing arms 
to a group of Cheyennes who argued that unless they were issued 
arms and ammunition, they would starve. These very same Indians, 
with their newly acquired weapons, proceeded to the Saline and 
Solomon where they killed 16 white farmers and ravished several 
women.** 

The War Department acted swiftly after these depredations were 
reported. Lt. Gen. William T. Sherman of the Department of Mis- 
souri, on August 10, 1868, issued General Order No. 4, which stated, 
“W. B. Hazen, Major General, United States Army will have the 
supervision of all issues and disbursements to said Indians. . . .” ® 

On September 21, 1868, Agents Wynkoop and Leavenworth were 
relieved of their duties at Fort Larned and on September 25, the 
Interior Department (Department of Indian Affairs) abandoned 
the annuity distribution center at Fort Larned. Fort Cobb, in the 
Indian territory, had thus inherited the functions of Fort Larned 
with respect to the five Indian tribes. In the fall of 1868, General 
Custer was planning his winter expedition to the Washita river 
and the outcome of this campaign served to remove any organized 
Indian troubles for the area around Fort Larned. 

Troops remained at Fort Larned to as late as 1882, but these 
garrisons saw very little action. In the early 1870’s Fort Larned 
troops were used to subdue the Wichita and Osage Indians who 
were revolting against railroad construction,” and in 1874 three 
Fort Larned cavalrymen were wounded in a battle which saw five 

65. Report of the Secretary of War, 1868, p. 10. 

66. Ibid., p. 5. 

67. Ibid., pp. 3-12. 

68. Ibid., p. 8. 


69. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1868, pp. 536-538. 
- Topeka Daily Capital, June 24, 1928. 
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Indians killed. These Indians had scalped a man south of Dodge 
City.” 

Ralph Wallace, manager of the Larned Tiller and Toiler, stated 
that newspaper files record 192 deaths of red and white men in the 
vicinity of Fort Larned from the year 1859 to 1869. In addition to 
this, Wallace stated that there were approximately another 200 
wounded cases recorded, bringing the total casualties to nearly 400 
for the period that Fort Larned was active in Indian affairs.” 


Lire AT Fort LARNED AND GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


It will be remembered that early as February, 1865, General Ford 
had erected a stone blockhouse, primarily because of an official 
reprimand from the War Department. The type of defenses at 
Fort Larned prior to this construction were described as “earthen- 
works [that] were . . . washed away by the constant rains.” ™ 
Other installations were described as tents,“ dugouts covered with 
thatch and sod,” or mud-houses.® 

There may have been some who entertained the idea that the 
treaty at the camp on the Little Arkansas in the fall of 1865 had 
resolved the Indian troubles, but surely it was not the War Depart- 
ment. Maj. Gen. John Pope, in a letter dated August 11, 1866, to 
General Sherman, stated that he was sure that hostilities would 
break out in the near future. He went on to say that he would 
order the military posts on the frontier to be placed in the best 
possible condition, since he did not believe the Treaty of 1865 
worth the paper that it was written on.77 

Also in 1866 Gen. U. S. Grant, in a letter to Secretary of War 
Stanton, remarked on the adverse condition of the frontier military 
posts. Explaining the great need for more suitable barracks and 
storehouses, he suggested that the appropriations needed to cor- 
rect the situation could be held to a minimum by having the garri- 
sons of each fort do their own construction work."® Consequently, 
a building program was instigated at Fort Larned, beginning in 
late 1866 and ending some time in 1868. For construction materials, 


71. Progress in Pawnee County (18th anniversary supplement to the Larned Tiller and 
Tolier), December, 1952. 


72. Ibid. 
73. Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, loc. cit. 


74. George A. Root, ed., “Reminiscences of William Darnell,” Kansas Historical Col- 
lections, v. 17 (1926-1928), p. 510. 


75. Larned Chronoscope, November 20, 1919. 

76. Harper’s Weekly, New York, v. 11 (June 8, 1867), p. 357. 
77. Report of the Secretary of War, 1866, p. 30. 

78. Ibid., pp. 17, 18. 
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pine timbers were obtained from Michigan and sandstone blocks 
were quarried from near-by Lookout hill. 

The building of barracks probably began in late 1866, since a 
drawing made in June, 1867, shows one division completed.” When 
finished, the two barracks, which also included mess rooms, kitchens, 
orderly rooms, and storage space, were capable of accommodating 
four companies. The space allotted each company was 40 feet 
square. Both of these buildings were ten feet high and they were 
located just south of the Pawnee creek bed, facing south and form- 
ing the north side of the quadrangular parade grounds.*® These 
buildings still stand today, the only basic change being the addi- 
tion of roofs to provide for hay lofts that are today used by the 
Frizell family in their ranching operations. 

The dimensions of the buildings today are, west barracks, 150 
feet by 43 feet, east barracks, 172 feet by 43 feet. It is reasonable 
to assume that these dimensions are the same as when constructed, 
since there is no physical evidence that the masonry has been 
tampered with. 

The officers’ quarters, probably built in late 1867, were con- 
structed of sandstone, with shingle roofs and broad porticos in 
front. They were located on the west side of the quadrangle, fac- 
ing east, with the banks of the Pawnee forming a convenient means 
of protection to the rear. The commanding officer’s building was 
the middle of the three in this group. It had four rooms, 14 by 16 
feet each, a kitchen 19 by 16 feet and servants’ quarters upstairs.*! 
This building, containing the original sandstone (although re- 
modeled somewhat), still stands today. 

The other two buildings for officers were described in 1870 as 
follows: 

Each contains four sets of quarters. They are traversed by two halls seven 
feet wide, each hall being common to two sets of quarters so that each building 
is supposed to accommodate two captains and four lieutenants. The captain’s 
quarters are in the ends, and consist of two rooms (sixteen by fourteen and 
one-half feet by twelve feet high) and a kitchen (nineteen by ten feet), from 
which opens a servants’ room. The two rooms communicate by folding doors 
and the kitchen opens into the back or bedrooms. Under the kitchen is a cellar 
that has been transformed into a kitchen, leaving the kitchen proper for use as 
a dining room. On the opposite side of the hall two lieutenants live in one room 
each, without kitchens.*2 
79. Harper’s Weekly, v. 11 (June 8, 1867), p. 357. 

80. “Report on Barracks and Hospitals,” Report of the Surgeon Gencral, 1870, pp. 299, 


81. Ibid. 
. Ibid. 
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Additions to these subalterns’ quarters were made in 1870 to pro- 
vide them with kitchens, dining rooms, and additional room for 
servants.®* Today, excluding repairs and modernization, these two 
buildings are practically as they were when constructed in 1867. 

The hospital at Fort Larned, an adobe structure, was erected in 
1860. It contained four rooms, two for use as wards with four beds 
in each ward. In 1866 a shingle roof was added and in 1867 the 
bare ground floor was covered with planks; the ceiling was of 
canvas.** The medical officers made repeated requests for a new, 
more permanent hospital. The following excerpts from a letter 
give an example of one of these requests: 


Fort LARNED 
October, 1868 
War DEPARTMENT 
Washington D. C. 
Sm: 

I have the honor to request that I may be furnished with one hospital in 
good order, for use of the sick at this post. The adobe building now used for 
this purpose is about worn out, and in a condition which renders it liable to fall 
down on the sick at every storm that comes. . . . It was custom in former 
times to look after the comfort of the sick as one of the first things in building 
a post, but here it seems to have been left to the last, and, finally, by some over- 
sight, neglected altogether. 

Very respectfull 

Your obedient servant, 
W. H. Forwoop 
Brevet Major and 
Assistant Surgeon 5° 


This request was not granted. After a storm in 1869 destroyed 
one of the walls, another request for a new hosiptal was sent to 
Washington, but this was turned down also.** 

By 1874 the fort had become less important, as reflected by the 
smaller garrisons stationed there.*? Since a substantial part of the 
enlisted men’s barracks was empty, the eastern part of the east bar- 
racks was converted into a hospital. This new hospital had two 
wards, a mess room, dispensary, kitchen, storeroom and attendants’ 
rooms. A portico was added to the front to give it a more attractive 
appearance. The old adobe hospital (which has long since disap- 

83. Ibid. 

84. Ibid. 

85. Ibid. 


86. Kansas City (Mo.) Star, April 11, 1926. 


87. Official garrisons of Fort Larned are found in Report of the Adjutant General. The 
reports begin in 1867 and end in 1878. 
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peared) was converted into an ordnance shop, with the cellar as 
a magazine.®* 

The blockhouse erected in 1865 was a hexagonal building located 
about 50 feet southeast of the southeastern corner of the parade 
grounds. It had a strategic location, since it protected that side of 
the fort which had no natural means of protection. This block- 
house was taken down some time after 1886, since a photograph of 
that year shows it intact. 

In 1866 the commissary building was constructed.*® Located on 
the eastern end of the south side of the parade grounds, this build- 
ing today measures 160 feet by 28 feet and it was used primarily to 
house the livestock. Just west of the commissary building is lo- 
cated the quartermaster building, constructed in 1867.° The 
measurements of this building are 158 feet by 40 feet. These two 
buildings guarded the south side of the quadrangular fortification, 
the side that faced the vast open prairie. Both were constructed of 
sandstone blocks nearly two feet thick and it is interesting to note 
that the south wall of the quarter-master building has gun slits, 
similar to openings found in blockhouses. 

Other buildings constructed during the years 1866-1868 were a 
bakery in 1868 *! and a utility shop which was used by the black- 
smith, wheelwright, and harness repairmen. Both of these build- 
ings, located on the east side of the parade grounds and forming the 
final side of the quadrangle, measure 84% feet by 30 feet and they 
also were constructed of sandstone. They are still standing today. 

A stone sutler’s store was built at Fort Larned in 1861 and it was 
termed “the first stone building west of Fort Riley.”®2 There was 
either another sutler’s store built the following year or an addition 
to the existing one, since John K. Wright was reported to have built 
the foundation for a sutler’s store in 1862.% The exact location of 
this building or these buildings is not known. 

Other civilian buildings at Fort Larned included a saloon,™ a dry 
goods store,®*® a trading post operated by Dave Butterfield,® and a 


88. “ sRepost on the Hygiene of the United States Army,” Report of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, 1875, p. 272. 


89. This date appears on a concrete block on the north wall. 

90. This date appears on a concrete block on the north wall. 

91. This date appears on a concrete block on the west wall. 

92. Larned Eagle-Optic, November 3, 1899. 

93. “Statement of Theodere Weichselbaum,” Collections of the Kansas Historical So- 
ciety, v. 11 (1909-1910), p. 567. 

94. Larned Chronoscope, September 4, 1947. 

95. The Tiller and Toiler, Larned, May 21, 1936. 


96. Henry M. Stanley, My Early Travels and Adventures in America and Asia (New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons), v. 1 (1895), p. 28. 
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corral and some additional civilian buildings constructed in 1872." 
Regular mail service to Fort Larned was begun in 1863 and as a re- 
sult a stage and mail building was erected that year.°* The govern- 
ment put up a power sawmill in 1861; it was located about 15 miles 
west of the fort on the banks of the Pawnee.*® 

Probably the pride of the commander of Fort Larned was a 100- 
foot flagpole that was erected in the exact center of the parade 
grounds. It had been hauled to Fort Larned from Fort Leaven- 
worth in 12-foot sections some time prior to June, 1867, and was 
reported destroyed by lightning in 1878.1 

The water supply for Fort Larned was obtained by hauling water 
from Pawnee creek and placing it in huge barrels that were lo- 
cated in the yards adjacent to the barracks. Wells were drilled 
down to 40 feet, but the water was too sulphurous for human con- 
sumption.!°!. The great importance placed on the water supply for 
a military post is exemplified by the construction of a tunnel from 
the fort to the creek bed, probably used in time of siege.1"” 

Whisky consumption seems to have been quite prevalent at Fort 
Larned. A Santa Fe freighter related how he sold a barrel of 
whisky to the director of the stage station. Since whisky was con- 
sidered contraband at United States military posts, the spirits were 
smuggled into the fort under a load of hay.1®% H. T. Ketcham, who 
visited Fort Larned in April, 1864, had this to say concerning the 
morals of that post, “Dissipation, licentiousness and venereal dis- 
eases prevail in and around [the fort] to an astonishing extent.” 1 

Fort Larned experienced a mild cholera epidemic in the summer 
of 1864. It was brought to the fort by the 38th infantry, en route to 
New Mexico territory. The commander of the fort knew that the 
detachment carried the dreaded disease, but contrary to the request 
of the surgeon general he allowed the men to stop there. The first 
case broke out on July 6 and the victim died ten hours later. Two 
more cases occurred on the 10th and 11th; one died in six hours and 
the other recovered.) 

97. Report of the Surgeon General, 1875, p. 272. 

98. Larned Eagle-Optic, November 10, 1899. 

99. Ibid., November 3, 1899. 

100. The Tiller and Toiler, Larned, October 23, 1947. 

101. “Report on Barracks and Hospitals,” op. cit., p. 299. 

102. O. P. Byers, ““When Railroading Outdid the Wild West Stories,” Kansas Historical 
Collections, v. 17 (1926-1928), p. 339. 

» 103. Charles Raber, “Personal Recollections . . . ,” ibid., v. 16 (1923-1925), p. 


$22. 
104. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1864, p. 401. 


105. “Report on Epidemic Cholera and Yellow Fever,” Report of the Surgeon General, 
1868, p. 46. 
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THE FIRST NEWSPAPER OF WESTERN KANSAS 


The first page of The Plains, a three-page newspaper published at For! 
Larned November 25, 1865. There was no fourth page, for it was intended 
that this space should be used by soldiers for letter writing. The size of the 
original page is approximately 8 x10 inches. 
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Diarrhoea was a common malady in such places as Fort Larned, 
where the drinking water was not overly sanitary. The official treat- 
ment used by the medical officers in 1868 was described as follows, 
“.. . large doses of calomel, injections of starch, strong tea, 
brandy, acetate of lead, sinapisms, frictions and ice sucking.” 1° 

In the late fall of 1865 a printing press was purchased by the of- 
ficers, the purpose being to print a weekly newspaper. The press 
was ordered from St. Louis, at a price of $239.55. First subscription 
sales brought in $300, so the venture started on a sound financial 
basis. The first edition was published on November 25, 1865, and 
a short editorial stated the motive for printing The Plains, as the 
paper was called: 

We are running a paper for our own amusement—for the fun of the thing. 
Thats all—and why not, pray tell? Why not run a paper for fun, as well as 
play cards or billiards, or go to a saloon or a horserace, or to hear Beecher 
preach, all for fun? 107 

The paper was to be published every Saturday and the motto on 
the front page reflected the idea of manifest destiny, “Westward the 
Star of Empire Takes Its Way.” The following are examples of want 
ads that appeared in the first edition: 

WantTep—At this office, a half dozen young ladies to learn printing busi- 


ness. The foreman of this office will render all the assistance possible. None 
but good looking ones need apply. 


Jos Worx—We are prepared to print visites, ball tickets, wedding cards, 
bills of fare, stage, railroad and toll tickets, programmes, posters and show bills; 
in short, everything in the line of letter press printing from a primer to a bible. 

It is not known how long this paper was published, but since later 
literature concerning Fort Larned makes no mention of The Plains, 
it is reasonable to assume that it did not remain in publication for 
long. Considering the rapid turnover of troops at Fort Larned, the 
founding group of this paper may have left soon after the first pub- 
lication, with the result that only one edition may have been pub- 
lished. 

Two major freighting firms monopolized the supplying of the 
military posts on the Plains. They were Irwin, Jackman and Com- 
pany and Russell, Majors and Waddell; in 1860 they loaded 863 
wagons for Forts Larned, Garland, Wise, and Union. The distribu- 
tion of annuities to the government posts was the job of Bent and 
Campbell, who, in one year, sent out 57 wagons.!% In August, 1872, 


106. Ibid. 


107. The Plains, Fort Larned, November 25, 1865. A copy of this first edition is in 
the possession of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 


108. W. D. Wyman, “Kansas City, Mo., A Famous Freighter Capital,” Kansas Histori- 
cal Quarterly, v. 6 (1937), p. 11. 
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the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad was completed to 
Larned with the result that these freighting firms handled a much 
smaller volume of business.’ 

During the 1860's very few of the frontier military posts were sup- 
plied with decent food. Dishonest contractors, distance from the 
main depots and the Civil War brought about this situation. One 
report in 1867 told of some bacon that was sent to the frontier after 
having been stored in dugouts for two years.?° An establishment 
such as Fort Larned could easily provide fresh meat for the troops, 
since large herds of buffalo roamed that vicinity. Lt. C. A. Camp- 
bell related how he and two other soldiers brought in, at one time, 
52 buffalo hind quarters. They were hung to dry on the walls of 
the enlisted men’s barracks.1!1 Albert H. Boyd and Al and George 
Cox, pioneer ranchers near Fort Larned, supplied Forts Larned, 
Hays, and Dodge with fresh beef.*!” 

Fresh vegetables were a luxury. The Plains stated that, “The 
arrival of a train loaded with antiscorbutics, is a subject of con- 
gratulations for everybody . . .”13° Potatoes were reported to 
have sold for $2.50 per bushel and tomatoes for $1.00 per peck. 
Gardens were attempted by the soldiers on several occasions, but 
their efforts were futile, the causes of failure being, “. . . de- 
ficient rains, intense heat, poor soil, grasshoppers and hailstorms.” !* 

Frontier posts were poorly supplied in the quartermaster and 
commissary stores due to an intricate system of regulations badly 
adapted for posts many miles from the main source of supply. There 
seemed also to exist a good degree of corruption in these depart- 
ments of supply.'® 

The supply of hay for Fort Larned was derived from native fields 
that existed along the bottomlands. Theodore Weichselbaum, who 
was the sutler at Fort Larned, arranged a contract for hay in 1860. 
Hauling from south of the Arkansas river in wagons, he reported 
profits of $20.00 a day for a 30-day period.1!¢ 

The sale of buffalo robes amounted to big profits for the traders. 
Bands of six different Indian tribes sold, during the season of 1863- 
1864, 15,000 robes worth nine dollars by the bale wholesale (the 


109. Bradley, loc. cit., P. 25. 


110. Raymond W: a “Supplying the Frontier Military Post,” Kansas Historical Quar- 
terly, v. 7 (1938), p. 16 


111. The Tiller and in Larned, September 27, 1923. 

112. Ibid., October 23, 1947. 

1138. The Plains, November 25, 1865. 

114. “Report on Barracks and Hospitals, 1870,” loc. cit., p. 300. 
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average bale contained three 50-pound robes). The Indians, not 
able to realize the economic value of these goods, traded them for 
trinkets whose value amounted to 75 cents per robe."!" 

Society of the Plains centered around the fort. Capt. Henry, 
Booth, who was stationed at Fort Larned, described the full-dress 
dinner parties that were given when notables visited there. The 
Indians enjoyed harrassing the guests who were en route to these 
celebrations. On one occasion some prospective party goers were 
obliged to toss to the Indians a suitcase containing their best party 
clothes in order to divert their attention.1!* 

In the spring of 1867, when General Hancock’s force was at Fort 
Larned, the life of a soldier stationed there seemed to follow the 
military code to a strict degree. Henry M. Stanley, who visited the 
fort at that time, described it as follows: 

Fort Larned . . . is a model of neatness. Everything is carried on ac- 
cording to the strict letter of the military code. Guard mounting, inspection, 
and dress parade are announced by the familiar sounds of the fife and drum, 
accompanied by all the pomp and circumstance of military form. The officers 
are affable with their equals and gracious toward their subordinates. 119 
This, it should be remembered, was the situation when notables 
visited at the fort, and was probably the exception, rather than the 
rule. At any rate, it is quite the opposite of a Fourth of July (1863) 
celebration, which was notable for the drinking of “rot” and running 
of foot races.1?° 

Many of the soldiers kept gamecocks and cockfighting became a 
very popular sport before the area came under local civil law.2! 
Dave Butterfield, of the express company, not only entertained 
soldiers with “comical pictures,” but on one occasion, delighted 
Satanta, the Kiowa chief, with “parlour scenes.” 122 

Horse racing seemed to be one of the most popular forms of enter- 
tainment not only for the soldiers, but for the Indians as well. For 
the race track, they dug ditches about four feet apart; the ditches, 
which ran parallel to one another, were separated by a sod embank- 
ment. Betting was heavy: The Indians would put up ponies, buffalo 
robes, and deer skins against the silver dollars of the soldiers.’ 

In 1863 some Comanches and Kiowas from Texas brought a black 
stallion to Fort Larned. This horse was considered by the Indians 

117. Meline, op. cit., p. 282. 

118. The Tiller and Toiler, August 28, 1919 (Wheat edition). 

119. Stanley, op. cit., p. 28. 

120. Letter of Capt. A. W. Burton, Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 7 (1938), p. 100. 

121. The Tiller and Toiler, March 4, 1943. 


122. Stanley, op. cit., p. 61. 
123. Ryus, op. cit., pp. 57, 58. 
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to be the best race horse on the Plains. People from as far as 300 
miles came to witness a match race, which also included a barbecue 
for the several thousand spectators. The race was won by the 
Indians’ horse, which obliged the soldiers to pay off a $300 purse. 
The Indians, in the joy of their victory, spent the money buying 
candy, canned goods, etc., from the sutler, most of which was given 
away. Some soldiers from Fort Riley were greatly impressed with 
the performance of the black stallion and they purchased him from 
the Indians.'*4 

Among unusual incidents at the fort was a snowstorm in Decem- 
ber, 1863, when nearly 15 inches of snow fell. A coach en route from 
Santa Fe became stranded and the lives of its passengers were saved 
when the soldiers at Larned from their watchtower spied a passenger 
attempting to get to the fort for help. On January 3, 1869, a fire 
broke out in one of the barns. Thirty-nine horses, 30 tons of hay, 
500 bushels of grain, 40 saddles, and 6,000 rounds of ammunition 
were destroyed. Company M of the 19th Kansas regiment, under 
the command of Capt. Sargent Moody, discovered the fire and was 
credited by the Manhattan newspaper for bringing this near dis- 
aster under control.1”6 


THe ABANDONMENT OF Fort LARNED 


As early as 1870 it became apparent that it was only a matter of 
time before Fort Larned would be abandoned. It will be remem- 
bered that the Indian annuity distribution station had been moved 
from Fort Larned to Fort Cobb in the fall of 1868. In 1870 a re- 
port from Fort Larned stated that commercial traffic on the Santa Fe 
trail was practically nonexistent, due to the completion of the Kan- 
sas Pacific railroad, approximately 50 miles north.!27_ The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe railroad, which reached the area in August, 
1872, further reduced the need for troops on the trail, although they 
were a definite asset during the construction of the road. 

In 1872 General Sheridan stated that due to lack of reports of 
Indian engagements in the Fort Larned area, the fort should be 
abandoned. He went on to say that the buildings there were frail 
and temporary, a statement that was obviously in error, since the 
buildings today are considered quite substantial for their age.!*° In 
that same year General Pope reported that, “Forts Larned, Dodge 

124. Ibid., pp. 59, 60. 

125. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, December 10, 1863. 

126. Manhattan Standard, January 16, 1869. 


127. “Report on Barracks and Hospitals, ° loc. cit., p. 299. 


128. Mrs. F. C. Montgomery, “Fort Wallace and Its Relation to the Frontier,” Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. 17 (1926-1928), p. 250. 
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and Lyon are substantial, well built posts, and will last a long 
time.” 17° 

As a result of General Sheridan’s statement, Governor Harvey of 
Kansas made an official appeal to keep troops at Fort Larned. The 
people, especially the workmen constructing the railroad, were still 
in need of protection from the sporadic raids of the Indians.1*° Con- 
sequently, the military garrisons remained there. 

During the winter of 1873-1874 the main body of settlers came 
into the area to establish farms on land that had been granted to the 
Santa Fe railroad. Many of these people were destitute that first 
winter, which resulted in appeals for supplies stored at Fort Larned, 
which were refused.1*" 

On October 3, 1878, General Pope’s report to the War Department 
stated that Forts Larned, Hays, and Lyon were no longer needed. 
He explained that a large centralized force at Fort Wallace would 
be adequate to protect the settlements.’** The garrisons at Fort 
Larned were removed to Fort Dodge on October 28, 1878."** Since 
an act of congress was needed to dispose of this military property, 
the government left a small detail of men at the Fort, under the 
command of Lt. John A. Payne.'*# 

The military cemetery at Fort Larned was located about three 
eighths of a mile northwest of the fort buildings. On May 28, 1886, 
the cemetery was officially abandoned." This cemetery contained 
68 known graves. The man who removed these bodies to the Fort 
Leavenworth Military cemetery received ten dollars for each grave 
he opened. The grave pits were left open and were a spectacle for 
some years.1*6 

Upon the evacuation of the soldiers from Fort Larned, the people 
in that vicinity began to eye the bottom-land reservation as ideal 
farmland. As a result a bill to return this property to the public 
domain was introduced by Sen. Preston B. Plumb of Kansas. The 
bill was signed by President Arthur on August 4, 1882. It stated 
that no one individual should be allowed to purchase more than one 
quarter section, and provided for survey and appraisal. Also in- 
cluded was a clause stating that the section containing the improve- 


129. Report of the Secretary of War, 1872, p. 48. 
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ments was to be sold at auction or at private sale as deemed best by 
the commissioner of the General Land Office.1** 

Some of the land came under the federal land grant to the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad. The section which contained 
the fort improvements was sold to Sage and Jackson representing the 
Pawnee Valley Stock Breeders Association.1** This sale took place 
on March 13, 1884, at a public auction, at the town of Larned. The 
final bid received was $11,056, but the purchasers defaulted on their 
payment, after which the property was sold for $4,000. An investi- 
gation was ordered by the General Land Office, which resulted in 
causing the purchasers to make an additional payment of $7,056 
dollars, thus making good the amount bid at the sale.'*® 

A portion of the remaining land was sold by direct transaction to 
the General Land Office. The rest was sold through H. M. Bickel 
and Henry Booth, who were appointed land receivers, with offices 
at Larned.’*° The sale of one of the tracts resulted in an official ap- 
peal to the General Land Office of the Department of the Interior. 
This case was known as Cook v. Wilbur. Cook’s contention was that 
Wilbur was not entitled to his property, since he had not carried out 
the residence requirement of the pre-emption law. Wilbur’s appeal 
was based on the phrase of the bill of August 4, 1882, which stated 


that ownership of Fort Larned land could be obtained by following 


< 


a plan * as nearly as may be in conformity to the provisions 
of the pre-emption laws of the United States. . . .”141 Wilbur 
lost his claim to this piece of land when Commissioner Vilas upheld 
Cook’s contention. Two laws were cited by the General Land Of- 
fice to support the decision. They were the Osage act of May 9 
1872, which stated that pre-emption laws must be followed “ 
in every respect . . . ,”?* and Section 2283 of the Revised 
Statutes, which stated that any land settlement must accord “ 
with the general provisions of the pre-emption laws. . . .” 1 
In 1902 E. E. Frizell bought the Fort Larned ranch from a man by 
the name of Fohrer of Illinois. The purchase involved approxi- 
mately 3,000 acres, 250 acres in cultivation, the rest in native grass. 


ye hay ey Fg eee. the Fort Larned bill, see Congressional Record, 46th 
Cong. Ist Congressional Record, 47th Cong., Ist Sess., v. 13, pp. 55, 304, 
1081, 6606. 6697, e783, “3800. 6998. 


138. “Records” of the register of deeds, Pawnee county, Kansas. 


139. “Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office,” Report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, 1884, v. 1, p. 28. 


140. “Records” of the register of deeds, Pawnee county, Kansas. 


141. Letter of Secretary Vilas to Commissioner Stockslayer, March 31, 1888.—Deci- 
aoe of the Department of the Interior . . . Relating to the Public Lands, v. 6, pp. 600, 


142. Ibid. 
143. Ibid. 
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In 1956 there were only 200 acres in grass, the rest being devoted 
to irrigated alfalfa and row crop production. The ranch employed 
half a dozen families part of whom resided in the officer’s quarters. 
The two enlisted men’s barracks have been converted into a huge 
barn. The buildings on the east side (old blacksmith and bakery) 
are used as machine shops, and the commissary and quartermaster 
buildings serve as barns for storing grain, hay, etc. The quad- 
rangular parade grounds have been fenced in and the native buffalo 
grass still grows there. 

During the early 1900's the beautiful ranch along the Pawnee be- 
came a favorite picnic ground for the people in that vicinity. Ac- 
cording to Charles Welch, early Pawnee county homesteader, a 
Pennsylvania picnic was an annual affair. Barn dances were fre- 
quent, and in one instance the local National Guard unit held a 
sham battle on the grounds.** 

As time went by, tourists in increasing numbers were attracted to 
this historic spot. The Frizell family erected signs to welcome 
visitors, and the Kansas Historical Society and the State Highway 
Commission erected a historical marker just north of the fort on 
United States Highway 56. In the early 1950's the late E. D. Frizell 
was approached by various organizations who discussed with him 
the possibility of selling the fort buildings and a small tract of land 
to make the establishment into a type of monument. Frizell stated 
that he would be glad to move over about a quarter of a mile if he 
were provided with improvements to match the existing ones. 

On January 10, 1955, Sen. Frank Carlson introduced a bill in con- 
gress which provided for an investigation and report on making Fort 
Larned a national monument, similar to Fort Laramie on the Oregon 
trail.1*° Since the amount of money needed to buy and restore the 
fort is quite large, it will no doubt have to be derived from some 
government agency or philanthropic group. 

On October 6, 1955, Merrill J. Mattes, regional historian of Region 
Two, National Park Service, Omaha, made an official tour of inspec- 
tion at the Fort Larned ranch. He was impressed with the good 
condition of the original buildings. He stated that factors favorable 
to designation of the fort as a monument were that the government 
has established no national monuments along the Santa Fe trail and 
that the fort has a potential attraction for tourists because of the 
near-by federal highway.'** 

144. The Tiller and Toiler, February 1, 1951. 


145. Congressional Record, 84th Cong. Ist Sess., v. 101, pt. 1, p. 163. 
146. The Tiller and Toiler, October 7, 1955. 
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On January 19, 1956, Rep. Clifford R. Hope received a memo- 
randum from Conrad L. Wirth, director of the Department of In- 
terior’s National Park Service, stating that of the 11 original historic 
sites chosen in Kansas for further study, Fort Larned was one of the 
three given a favorable rating and that further examination by the 
federal government would follow.1** 

At present the National Park Service has no funds for the pur- 
chase of sites as expensive as Fort Larned. In some instances con- 
gress has appropriated the necessary funds for such a project. State 
legislatures have been known to appropriate the necessary money, 
as for example, the state of Wyoming, which purchased 214 acres 
of land and the buildings at Fort Laramie in 1927.18 It should be 
remembered, however, that Western state legislatures are generally 
conservative and reluctant to authorize the expenditure of state 
funds for the acquisition of historic sites. It would take several 
times as much money to purchase Fort Larned as it took to pur- 
chase Fort Laramie. 

In February, 1957, due largely to the work of Ralph Wallace, 
Larned newspaperman, the Fort Larned Historical Society was 
organized. He and the society planned a formal opening of Fort 
Larned as a tourist attraction, which was held May 19, 1957. The 
United States Department of the Interior also announced another 
examination of the property soon. As a result of these movements, 
this interesting chapter in the history of the West may before long 
be suitably commemorated. 


147. “Correspondence Number L58-H,” Conrad L. Wirth to Rep. Clifford R. Hope, 
January 19, 1956. 

148. David L. Hieb, Fort Laramie (National Park Service Series No. 20, Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1954, p. 33. 
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Notes on Two Kansas Impeachments 
Cortez A. M. Ewinc 
I, Jostan Hayes, 1874 


HE fourth Kansas impeachment was that of State Treasurer 

Josiah Hayes in 1874.1 Hayes was elected in 1872, taking office 
in the January following. The financial and business depression 
was then reaching its climax, and bank failures were common 
throughout the country. State officials were concerned over the 
safety of state funds, especially as there existed a strong demand 
for state loans from bankers who sought to postpone public admis- 
sion of the insolvency of their institutions. It was obvious that a 
temporary loan might be lost to the state if the borrowing banker 
was not able to stave off ruin. 

At the time of his election, Hayes was president of the First 
National Bank of Olathe. He retained his connections with that 
institution after his induction into office. During the year and 
more that Hayes was state treasurer, he was continuously in poor 
health; and as a result, the care and management of the state 
finances devolved upon his chief clerk, John C. Collins. Before 
assuming these duties, Collins had been engaged in farming. His 
conduct of the treasury was not featured by any particular business 
acumen, nor even by a fairly faithful adherence to the statutory 
regulations relating to the reception, retention, investment, and dis- 
bursement of state funds. 

In all fairness to Hayes and Collins, some of the unreasonable 
statutory provisions relating to the state treasury should be men- 
tioned. In the first place, the state auditor, secretary of state, and 
governor constituted an ex officio board of examiners, and were 
required by law to make a monthly examination of the condition of 
the treasurer’s office.2 The statutory intent was a close scrutiny of 
public accounts, but no test of thoroughness was specified. The 
legislators were apparently convinced that frequent examinations 
would effectively thwart any evil or irregular designs that the cus- 
todian of the public funds might harbor. But, largely on account 
of the excessive frequency stipulated, the three members neglected 


Dr. Cortez A. M. Ewrnc is research professor of government at the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. 


1. The first three were of Gov. Charles Robinson, Secretary of State John W. Robinson, 
and State Auditor George S. Hillyer, in 1862. See my “Early Kansas Impeachments,” 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 1 (1932), pp. 307-325. 


2. The General Statutes of the State of Kansas, 1868, p. 982. 
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to perform their function. They even failed to act in a perfunctory 
capacity. Knowing that the provisions of the law had not been 
complied with in the past, Governor Osborn recommended its repeal 
in 1873, but the bill embodying his recommendations failed of 
adoption in the senate. This bill would have provided for semi- 
annual examinations. 

Instead of the 12 examinations required by law, only two were 
made in 1873, and both were performed, not by the board, but by a 
Topeka grocer, employed for that purpose. His examinations 
were of a perfunctory nature. In fact, he was a most agreeable 
examiner. His reports were colorless documents, not intended to 
embarrass either the treasurer or the board. For instance, his only 
evidence of one ten-thousand-dollar item was a verbal statement 
by Collins that it was all right; whereupon, through courtesy, it 
was immediately listed as cash in hand.* 

A second important factor that rendered administration of state 
finances difficult was the general instability of banking institutions. 
Large Eastern banks were dragged down, one after another, in an 
orgy of financial failure. The state of Kansas maintained a financial 
agency in New York for the payment of state bond coupons. That 
agency failed also. Moreover, the state treasurer could not, without 
grave risk, put the surplus state funds out on time or call loans. 
As a result, most tax moneys were retained in the vaults of the 
treasury. 

A third embarrassing problem with which Hayes was confronted 
was the retirement of issues of state scrip. In 1872 Congress 
appropriated $336,817.37 for the payment of state scrip issued to 
conduct the two campaigns of 1864, one against Gen. Sterling Price 
and the other against insurrectionary Indians. This scrip was issued 
to pay for services, supplies, and even damages resulting from these 
military episodes. In paying some 15,000 of these claims, many 
irregularities naturally occurred. Duplicates of scrip were retired; 
individual pieces of scrip were paid without indorsement either 
of the person to whom it had been originally issued or of the final 
payee; some payments were made without the signature of the 
treasurer. 

In the early autumn of 1873 the state auditor, D. W. Wilder, was 
aware that the irregularities in the state treasurer’s office had reached 


8. Proceedings of the Court of Impeachment Sitting for the Trial of Josiah E. Hayes, 
Treasurer (Topeka, 1874), p. 39. Hereafter, this document will be cited as Hayes Im- 
peachment Proceedings. 

4. An itemized record of these payments is printed, as an appendix, in Hayes Im- 
peachment Proceedings, pp. 140-352. 
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a status not conducive to public confidence. Wilder was told by 
Governor Osborn that Hayes would resign. However, it was not 
yet generally known that Hayes had been drawing on the New 
York funds of the state in favor of Kansas bankers. Wilder wanted 
to conduct an examination in December, 1873, without giving 
prior notice to Hayes or Collins, but the governor thought the 
examination should be deferred until January 1. When McFadden, 
the groceryman auditor, attempted to make the inspection, Hayes’ 
“man Friday,” Collins, begged for time, saying that he would have 
to do a little work on the records so as to bring them down to date. 
Wilder favored the institution of legal proceedings against Hayes, 
and the publication of McFadden’s report. In the meantime a 
newspaper correspondent picked up a clue concerning the treasury 
troubles from another source. The silence was immediately broken 
and demands for the impeachment of Hayes became insistent. In 
his annual report of 1873, Wilder demanded a legislative investiga- 
tion of Hayes’ official conduct; and on January 19, 1874, a resolution 
was adopted in the lower house providing for such an investigation. 

The committee on state affairs, which conducted the investiga- 
tion, reported on March 2, after having examined 26 witnesses. 
The majority report, signed by four members, recommended the 
impeachment of Hayes and a revision of the laws relating to the 
administration of the treasury office. The minority report, signed 
by Eli Gilbert, stated that the condition of the treasurer’s office 
was apparently as satisfactory as it had been since Kansas was 
admitted to statehood. Moreover, Gilbert charged that the legis- 
lative investigation had been conducted to the plain prejudice of 
Hayes and that it had failed “to bring out fully and completely all 
the facts and circumstances connected with the affairs of the 
Treasurer.” The house immediately adopted the majority report 
by a vote of 74 to 20. The senate was notified on the day following 
and, on March 5, the articles of impeachment were formally adopted 
in the house. In brief, they alleged: 

1. That Hayes, despite the duty to receive moneys due the 
treasury in either gold or silver, treasury notes of the United States, 
or national bank notes, did receive and accept evidences of indebted- 
ness in lieu of the above legal tender; and specific allegations of his 
misconduct in this regard were set forth in four specifications; 

2. That he, in violation of law, lent state moneys to certain 
parties, corporations, companies and individuals, and specific alle- 
gations of this misdemeanor were set forth in 14 specifications; 
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8. That he, in violation of law, and of his oath of office, deposited 
state moneys with certain companies, corporations, and individuals, 
and specific allegations of this misdemeanor were set forth in ten 
specifications; 

4. That he did not, as stipulated by law, retain in the state treas- 
ury all of the state funds until proper orders came for their dis- 
bursement; 

5. That he, wrongfully and illegally, contrived to conceal the 
true condition of the treasury from McFadden, who had been duly 
selected by the board of examiners to make a thorough and com- 
plete examination of the treasury; 

6. That he, in deceiving the board of examiners, presented to 
McFadden a letter which falsely stated that $50,000 was then in a 
New York bank subject to the call of the treasurer, when no portion 
of that amount was ever deposited in that New York bank; 

7. That he appropriated the sum of $10,000 to his own use, and 
that he refused to produce the same upon the demand of McFadden; 

8. That he willfully neglected to perform his duties as state 
treasurer, and that he committed his duties to the charge of John 
C. Collins, under whose care there had been gross neglect in the 
discharge of those duties; and specific allegations of the same were 
set forth in five specifications; 

9. That he had failed personally to examine and count the state 
funds in the treasury, and that he had failed to remove Collins of 
to give his personal attention to his official duties, thereby com- 
mitting a misdemeanor; 

10. That he had paid out of the funds appropriated by the United 
States Government to reimburse those who rendered service in the 
Indian wars of 1864, and that these payments were made without 
authority of law; 

1l. That scrip issued to suppress and repulse the Price invasion 
of 1864 was retired by him out of money appropriated by the 
United States Government, and that of all sums paid out, he spe- 
cifically paid to one Alois Thoman and others the sum of $4,000 
without authority of law; 

12. That under the above presumed duty, he paid out $3,000 
without having signed his name as treasurer; 

13. That for the above, he paid out the sum of $5,000 when the 
names of the payees were not appearing on the said pieces of scrip 
which were retired.5 


.. Hy complete and official text of the articles, see Hayes Impeachment Proceedings, 
Pp. Seen 
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The impeachment court was organized on March 5 and 6, and 
the managers of the house appeared and exhibited the articles of 
impeachment against Hayes. Formal answer to the charges was 
presented by the respondent. The managers made replication. 
Because of the necessity of taking depositions of banking officials 
in New York City, the impeachment court adjourned till May. 
When the court met on May 12, the resignation of Hayes was 
announced by the board of managers. The attorney general ad- 
vised the abandonment of the impeachment. The board of mana- 
gers deemed it inadvisable to proceed with the trial merely to effect 
Hayes’ disqualification for future office holding. Besides, the two 
officers against whom impeachment articles had been sustained in 
1862 were not disqualified by the court, so further prosecution might 
result in no alteration of the existing situation.® 

The impeachment court adjourned sine die on May 13, after 
wrangling for a day over the matter of printing the depositions 
taken in New York and other such insignificant evidence. One 
enthusiastic member of the court introduced a resolution calling 
for a thorough investigation of the treasury office by a committee 
of the impeachment court. This would, incidentally, have repre- 
sented an unusual usurpation of authority by an impeachment 
court, if it had been adopted. Such court is constitutionally man- 
dated to try impeachments, and when that has been done, its duties 
end. If the court member had realized it, the investigation which 
he sought could, without violating the constitution, have been 
effected only by order of a legislative body. The action of the 
court in permitting the dismissal of the impeachment proceedings 
against Hayes was in conformity with the preponderance of Amer- 
ican impeachment precedents that are at point. The court’s duty 
is to try, and not prosecute, impeachments. Only a few examples 
of the refusal to dismiss impeachments after the resignation of the 
impeached officers are extant in American impeachment history. 
Most important of these were the trials of Secretary of War William 
W. Belknap and Judge Crum (Montana). 


II, Jupce TuHeoposius Borkrn, 1891 


The fifth Kansas impeachment was that of Theodosius Botkin 
in 1891. Botkin was judge of the 32d judicial district, which com- 
prised six counties in the extreme southwestern part of the state. 


6. In the cases against J. W. Robinson and George S. Hillyer (1862), each was 
removed from office but, on the separate motions to disqualify them for future office 
holding, only one member of the court voted to disqualify.—See Proceedings in the Cases 
of the Impeachment of Charles Robinson, Governor; John W. Robinson, Secretary of State; 
George S. Hillyer, Auditor of State, of Kansas, (Lawrence, 1862) pp. 349, 397. 
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Frontier conditions of an intensely bold and mendacious nature 
dominated the life of that section when Botkin was appointed by 
the governor in 1889. In the following year he was duly elected 
for a four-year term. Botkin’s appointment was purely political. 
He was a Republican, and had performed yeoman’s service for his 
party during the period immediately preceding his selection. 

The impeachment remedy is, at best, a complicated political 
method for the riddance of incompetent or corrupt public officers. 
If it had been employed merely for that purpose, it might well 
have remained an efficient and trustworthy remedy. That it did 
not is primarily due to the fact that it was dominated by partisan 
politics. 

Like many other states, Kansas experienced particular tumult 
from 1865 to 1895. Agrarian revolts stirred the political waters 
into a maelstrom. The Greenback movement was more than a 
mere gesture. It represented a political attempt to solve agricul- 
tural economic ills. When it spent itself, the malcontents discarded 
the political weapon and returned to an economic organization 
that closely resembled the powerful Granger movement of the early 
1870's. This new organization was known as the Farmers’ Al- 
liance.*?’ Embracing many of the features of a secret fraternal so- 
ciety, its membership increased to an astounding total. Contempo- 
raneously, the Knights of Labor were enrolling urban workers 
into another great economic organization. Scheming politicians 
dreamed of realizing at last a Farmer-Labor party which would 
sweep the country and seize from the great corporate interests 
the destiny of the country. The age of Popocracy was at hand in 
1890, and with it the determination among the farmers of the West 
“to raise less corn and more hell.” 

The counties comprising the 32d judicial district were agricul- 
tural counties, and the Alliance was well organized there. In the 
election of 1890, the Democrats practically merged with the Al- 
liancemen, presaging the complete assimilation of six years later. 
There were, it should be noted, four important factions in the pre- 
impeachment situation in Botkin’s district. In the middle 1880's 
a bitter fight had arisen over the location of the county seat of 
Seward county. Partisans of Springfield and Fargo Springs be- 
labored one another with all manner of opprobrium. When Spring- 
field finally emerged victor, the inhabitants of Fargo Springs re- 
moved to Arkalon, and there was every indication that Springfield’s 
victory was regarded as merely temporary. Judge Botkin had be- 


7. There existed both southern and northern branches of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
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longed to the Fargo Springs forces during the fight and, as a re- 
sult, Springfieldians never forgave him even though he established 
a permanent residence in their town. Added to this issue was a 
bank fight. Two banks sought the patronage of Springfield. The 
Adams bank supported Botkin; the Kennard bank opposed him. 
The whole community took sides in the controversy. A third fac- 
tor was the aforementioned struggle between the Alliance and the 
Republicans. This was primarily local in its character, and was ex- 
tremely personal. Col. Samuel Wood, an experienced Kansas politi- 
cian, was the acknowledged leader of the Alliance. The Republi- 
can forces followed the leadership of Botkin, since he was the highest 
official of the district. The fourth issue centered about the person- 
ality of Judge Botkin. 

From the testimony elicited from witnessess during the subse- 
quent trial, it is easy to gather some of the salient features of Judge 
Botkin’s character. He was domineering, vindictive, and the pos- 
sessor of a tremendous capacity for indignation, and of a temper 
that was unpredictable. His knowledge of the law was certainly not 
particularly noteworthy, yet it could scarcely be expected that a 
John Marshall would have been riding the circuit on the Kansas 
frontier. Like many men of his district, he indulged an appetite for 
strong liquor. Yet no one, except his personal enemies, seemed to 
perceive any misbehavior in that fact. At one county seat, a com- 
municating door of the courtroom opened into a liquor joint. It was, 
thus, no difficult matter for a judge to find himself swigging a social 
dram with attorneys, jurors, spectators, or even litigants. Both the 
law and the judicial ermine lost much of their traditional majesty 
in such surroundings, but the formal judicial process was only a 
recent innovation in that section. 

Soon after Botkin’s election in November, 1890, his enemies 
began to gather evidence preparatory to his removal by the legis- 
lature. The judge and his supporters collected depositions and 
signed statements that testified, favorably, to Botkin’s character, 
ability, and record as a judicial officer. On February 6, 1891, a 
petition was presented to the Kansas house of representatives, 
praying that Botkin be removed from office “for unfitness, im- 
morality, and corruption in office.”* The local political fight of 
Seward county was thereby projected into the larger arena of 
state politics. Such is the usual origin of state impeachments, and 
when they are viewed in the larger perspective they appear child- 

8. Daily Journal of Ge Saas. Trial of Theodosius Botkin . . on Impeachment 


by the House . . 1 (Topeka, 1891), p. 5. Hereafter this official transcript of 
Proceedings shall be cited as Botkin Proceedings. 
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ish and insignificant. Moreover, Kansas politicians were by no 
means certain as to the ultimate outcome of the Alliance bid for 
political power. It represented a threat to Republican political 
hegemony. To oppose it unequivocally might mean political 
decapitation. For that reason, trembling before the torrent, the 
lower house, on February 27, impeached Botkin of high misde- 
meanors in office and specifically charged the same in ten formal 
articles of impeachment. In this case the impeachment was voted 
in the house through the adoption of the articles against Botkin.® 

The house managers presented the ten articles before the senate 
on March 3. In brief, they alleged: 

1. That Judge Theodosius Botkin, unmindful of the high duties 
of his office, had been repeatedly intoxicated in public places in 
his district, and specific indictments of such public intoxication 
were charged in ten specifications; 

2. That he, unmindful of the dignity and proprieties of his 
office, had during terms of court been intoxicated, and this charge 
was set forth in ten specifications; 

8. That he had, while sitting on the bench as judge, been in- 
toxicated, and express indictment of the same was set forth in 
four specifications; 

4. That on August 29, 1890, he was publicly intoxicated on the 
streets of Leoti, and while thusly intoxicated he engaged in a 
drunken and boisterous quarrel, thereby bringing his office into 
contempt, ridicule, and disgrace; 

5. That despite the fact of the state prohibition law, Judge 
Botkin has frequently repaired to places where liquor was sold 
in violation of such law, to the great scandal of all good citizens, 
and specific indictment of the same was set forth in three specifi- 
cations; 

6. That, unmindful of the prohibitory law, he has frequently pur- 
chased liquor in violation of such law, and specific allegation of the 
same was set forth in three specifications; 

7. That during his term, he has been an habitual user of intoxi- 
cating liquor to the extent of impairing and incapacitating him for 
a clear-minded discharge of his judicial functions and duties; 

8. That he, on January 10, 1891, in a drug store which sold liquor 
in violation of law, cursed and swore in a blasphemous manner 
and said in the presence of others that “God Almighty was a God- 


9. It is the usual procedure for an investigating committee to recommend the 
adoption of an impeachment resolution to the house; thereafter, if impeachment is voted, 
the committee presents specific articles for adoption by the house. However, in this case, 
the two steps were merged. 
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damned fool,” whereby he brought his office to contempt, ridicule, 
and disgrace; 

9. That he, on four specific occasions set forth in separate speci- 
fications, was guilty of “willfully, maliciously, oppressively, par- 
tially and illegally” exercising the duties of his office, by issuance 
of fraudulent warrants, illegal arrests, and failure to permit filing 
of exceptions; 

10. That he, unlawfully and corruptly, aided and abetted officers 
and others to boodle the city of Springfield out of $5,897, which 
illegal expenditures were made with the aid of Judge Botkin and 
his receivership order and his subsequent approval of such items 
of expenditure; and that when he had so defrauded the city out 
of this amount he dissolved the receivership and departed from 
the county.!° 

After the upper house had duly organized itself into a high court 
of impeachment and had adopted rules for the conduct of the trial, 
the respondent appeared and demurred to each and every article. 
In the discussion upon the demurrer, counsel for both sides pre- 
sented able and interesting arguments either for or against the 
articles as charging impeachable offenses. The Kansas constitution 
specified that the governor and other named officers of the state, 
including judges of the district courts, “shall be impeached for mis- 
demeanors in office.” Counsel for respondent argued, therefore, 
that these enumerated officers could be lawfully impeached only 
for violation of the constitution and laws of the state: thus, im- 
peachment would lie only against an indictable offense. Moreover, 
in relation to the constitutional provision “in office,” respondent's 
counsel contended that officers could be impeached only for acts 
done under color of office. Under this interpretation, none of the 
specific charges against Botkin relating to his conduct off the 
bench constituted an impeachable offense. 

The managers replied by stating that “misdemeanor” and “crimes” 
were synonymous terms within the meaning of the constitution, and 
that they were so defined by Blackstone. Moreover, impeachment 
being a civil process, the term “misdemeanor” also included mis- 
conduct and even incompetency. The English impeachment had 
been altered to fit the American political scene. It thereby became 
the instrument of the citizenry to protect itself against corrupt or 
incompetent officers. Wherein lies protection to the officer against 
irregular and unjustifiable removal; it lies where Chief Justice 


10. Botkin Proceedings, pp. 31-42. 
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Marshall once said it lay as a protection to corporations against 
unreasonable regulation—in the consciences of the state legislators. 
The managers argued that impeachable offenses were not necessarily 
indictable offenses, for impeachment was a civil process. If it were 
not, then the demurrer was entirely illegal, and the respondent was 
here offering his demurrer in apparent good faith. Heretofore, 
Kansas impeachment trials had not included the use of the demurrer. 
In all four of them, the respondents had proceeded immediately to 
make answer to the articles, whereupon the managers submitted 
that the answers were insufficient, and, under joiners of that nature, 
the opening arguments were begun. 

Both the prosecution and defense supported the condonation 
principle of impeachment, which denies that an officer may be 
impeached for acts committed prior to his election or re-election 
by popular vote. In the case of Judge Botkin, it implied that he 
could be impeached for no act committed by him during his term 
under the governor's appointment up to and including election day 
in November, 1890. The articles of impeachment were so phrased 
as not to include allegations of impeachable misdemeanors before 
that date, except in the charges of intoxication. In order to prove 
the habitual use of intoxicants, proof of inebriations prior to his 
election were admissible. 

Sen. R. R. Hays, a member of the impeachment court, presented 
an interesting question as to the authority of the senate court to 
sustain a demurrer. Was not the house of representatives, the 
impeaching body, the sole judge of what constituted an impeach- 
able offense? Was not the senate court constitutionally obligated 
to try all impeachments? On what authority could the senate court 
dismiss a single article when they were specifically charged with 
the duty of trying all impeachments? Under this interpretation, a 
demurrer was “an innovation and an anomaly in impeachment pro- 
ceedings.” 11. The attorney general, who, in Kansas, is empowered 
with the duty of aiding the board of managers, declared that the 
impeachment court could enter a plea of guilty for the respondent, 
in that he had admitted the allegations.’ 

The respondent withdrew the eighth article from the scope of 
his demurrer before the argument was finished. When the de- 


1l. Botkin Proceedings, p. 258. 


12. Yet, on his demurrer, the respondent had reserved the right to submit further 
answers to the articles. Despite the logical strength of Senator Hays’ argument, there are 
numerous examples of demurrers being interposed and, in certain cases, sustained by the 
impeachment court. The cases of Judge William Russell (Texas, 1871) and of Supreme 
Court Commissioner Chas. Ruth (Oklahoma, 1923) are examples of impeachments being 
terminated ough demurrers. 
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murrer was put to a vote, it was sustained for the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth articles. Tasie I shows how the individual members voted 
on the separate articles. Seven articles remained for further dis- 
position. 

During the testimony-taking stage of the proceeding, the state 
called 49 witnesses to the stand. The respondent called 64. During 
the investigation in the house, Botkin had refused to call a single 
witness when the committee would not let him subpoena an un- 
limited number from his remote district. In the trial proper, he 
subpoenaed 98 persons, but the court, on several occasions, banned 
further testimony concerning certain specifications. At the outset, 
the court had limited each side to five witnesses per specification, 
but that dispensation was not strictly adhered to during the trial. 
For the most part, this feature of the case was uninteresting. The 
managers put witnesses on the stand who testified that the judge 
was a notorious drunkard; the defense produced an equal number 
who denied that they had ever seen him under the influence of 
intoxicants. 

The final arguments were long and spirited. Most generally 
impeachment trials peter out in spirit before the final balloting. 
It was not so in this case. The lawyers flung the lie back and 
forth among them for 15 hours. The managers were fairer in their 
summary of the evidence. W. P. Hackney, for the respondent, 
introduced bold partisanship into the case; it was merely an at- 
tempt of the “contemptible” Alliance to dishonor a “faithful” Re- 
publican. Concerning the Alliance, he said: 

It is a small outfit, from stem to stern. Why, the first thing we find is, they 
are sneaking around, looking through windows of a bank, in that town down 
there, to find if the Judge was taking a drink. Then they bring these witnesses 
on the stand who say that they smelled his breath. It is on the principle 
of the smelling committee appointed to investigate the Governor, and to in- 
vestigate his appointments, and to investigate the Coffeyville dynamite matter; 
and they are smelling around, and are yet, in this case. Their infernal olfac- 
tories are ready to smell everything. That is the cardinal doctrine of the 
Alliance. It is a political organization of outcasts and characterless scoundrels, 
and no honest man can get in to deny it. That’s your political party. 

The time will come in this State when every man within the sound of my 
voice will know that this infamous political side-show is more damnable than 
the Jacobins of France.13 

From the beginning of the trial, members of the court were 
far from regular in their attendance. At times the proceedings 
were postponed until a quorum was present. The attorney general 


13, Botkin Proceedings, p. 1320. 
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Sustain the demurrer; and “‘N” 


The 


14. Data compiled from Botkin Proceedings, v. 1, pp. 245-248. “‘A” means a vote to 
means to overrule the demurrer. 


record shows that 


Sen. Hill P. Wilson took the oath but failed to attend any of the sessions of the impeachment 


court. Sen, Sydney C. Wheeler was listed as a member of the Alliance party. 
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practically demanded that at least two thirds, 27 members, should 
be in constant attendance, arguing that that was the number re- 
quired to sustain the articles. The court did not regard the dicta- 
tion as valid, and there were motions presented to force regular 
attendance on the part of the attorney general.'® 

On May 5, sixteen days after the trial began, the court adopted 
a stringent rule requiring that 30 members, at least, be in attend- 
ance at all times. If that number were not present, warrants were 
to be issued for all members absent without leave of the court." 
Thereafter the attendance was perceptibly higher. On May 14 a 
resolution was adopted which called for each member to be present 
at the final balloting and declaring that no member would be ex- 
cused except in case of sickness.’ 

At the close of the final arguments, the court engaged in a con- 
troversy as to whether the vote should be taken upon each of the 
31 specifications or upon each of the seven articles. It was finally 
decided to vote only upon the separate articles, thereby avoiding 
the question that might have arisen as to whether votes on specifica- 
tions within an article were to be counted cumulatively. Thirty- 
five members voted in the final balloting. Only on articles nine and 
ten were a majority of the votes cast in favor of sustaining the 
charges, and the 18 total that each of these articles received was 
nine votes short of the necessary two thirds majority. On the three 
articles charging intoxication, not a single vote was cast for con- 
viction. Tas e II records how members voted on each article. Fif- 
teen of the members voted unanimously for acquittal, which num- 
ber, in itself, was sufficient to prevent a sustainment of any article. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the various factors that produced 
the final acquittal. The trial soon degenerated into a wrangling 
partisan scuffle. One court member was led to declare that it seemed 
that no one was on trial except the Republican party. Others were 
acid in their criticism of the personalities engaged in by counsel on 
both sides. The whole trial was extremely tedious, and there were 
constant interruptions and objections concerning the admissibility of 
testimony. Especially in regard to proving Botkin was an habitual 
drunkard, the burden of proof was upon the managers, and in the 
face of a mass of contradicting evidence the charges broke down. 


15. After a few days, the attorney general ceased to attend and thereby repudiated 
the statutory mandate that he should aid the state in impeachment cases, Presumably, he 
discerned the rabid partisan character into which the trial degenerated and was desirous 
of evading partisan criticism. 

16. Botkin Proceedings, p. 527. 
17. Ibid., p. 1142. 
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18. Data compiled from Botkin Proceedings, v. 2, pp. 1380-1400. 


to sustain the article of impeachment and, is, therefore, a vote for conviction; 
represents excused from voting; and blank spaces signify that the members 


for acquittal; “E” 
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A curious bit of irony occurred during the trial. One of the wit- 
nesses who was summoned by the prosecution to prove Botkin’s un- 
failing appetite for strong drink was twice arrested for drunkenness 
by the Topeka police during the trial. In regard to the tenth article, 
the state built up a good case against Botkin, and the evidence would 
seem to have justified a conviction. The managers even traced 
money to Botkin, but he did not take the stand, and his attorney, 
Hackney, who had given him the $750, testified that it was only a 
loan and that it had been repaid. No documentary proof was 
offered to show that it had been. 

Thirty-seven of the 39 court members were members of the Re- 
publican party. Botkin was a Republican. Moreover, he was an 
old soldier, and he was popular with the veterans, who, at this time, 
provided most of the leaders for that party. To sustain the im- 
peachment of Botkin would have represented a substantial victory 
for the Populist crusade, and the Republican party could, in that 
threatening period, ill afford to admit corruption within its own 
ranks. To anyone reading carefully the proceedings and the con- 
temporary comments on the trial, there comes the impression that 
the impeachment was unfortunately transplanted from its legitimate 
milieu—local government—and that it should have been decided 
in a regular court of law rather than in a political tribunal. 











Traveling Theatre in Kansas: 
The James A. Lord Chicago Dramatic Company, 
1869-1871 


James C. MALIN 
I. InTRopucTION: TRAVELING THEATRE 

AMES A. Lord and Louie Lord first appeared on the Kansas 
scene as traveling theatre during the season of 1869-1870. The 
conditions which marked their coming indicated a break in theat- 
rical traditions which were crystallizing in the area during the late 
1860’s. The decade 1858-1868, dominated for the most part by the 
resident theatre combined with the traveling star system, has been 
given comparatively detailed historical treatment in an earlier 
essay. The basis is provided in this manner for differentiating this 
past mode of operation from the new one, the complete traveling 
theatrical company of which a typical case is the Lord Chicago 

Dramatic Company, the subject of this essay. 

On their first tour of Kansas the Lord Dramatic Company ar- 
rived by rail from Chicago through Quincy, IIl., and St. Joseph, Mo., 
playing in towns along the road. In Kansas the company filled 
engagements in four towns: Atchison, December 13-18 (six days), 
Leavenworth, December 20-28 (seven days), Lawrence, December 
30, 1869-January 5, 1870 (six days), Topeka, January 6-19 (11 
days and 12 performances), and Lawrence a second time, Janu- 
ary 20-22, 1870 (three days). The totals were 35 plays in 33 
working days. These places were close together, the most popu- 
lous towns, and were served by railroads, considerations that were 
critical in keeping expenses in line with receipts. The prices 
charged were 50 cents for admission, or 65 cents for reserved seats. 

Information about these theatrical events and the Lord Company 
are dependent solely upon the newspaper files of the towns they 
visited. Atchison, unfortunately for the historian, has only one 
surviving file, the Champion, filling only one dramatic critic’s seat, 
and he was not threatre-minded. Two of Leavenworth’s three daily 
paper files survive for the first tour and all three for the second 


Dr. James C. Matin, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, is professor of 
history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, and is author of several books relating to 
Kansas and the West. 
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tour, the Times and Conservative, the Commercial, and the Evening 
Bulletin. Three, or even two commentators rounded out perspec- 
tive. At Lawrence and Topeka, two papers each afforded some 
contrasts, and one of the editors in each case demonstrated a more 
active interest than his rival. At Lawrence they were the Kansas 
Daily Tribune, and the Republican Daily Journal, and at Topeka 
the Kansas Daily State Record, and the Kansas Daily Common- 
wealth, 

The nature of the traveling company as a self-contained organiza- 
tion had best be described with due regard to contrasts with the 
resident theatre. As guest stars were not used, the company was 
constructed in such a manner as to include, within the regular 
personnel, pairs of first and second leading players of tragedy 
and comedy. One pair might emphasize tragedy and the other 
comedy, but no discussions of the theoretical aspects of player 
composition of such companies have been encountered. In case 
of illness of either of the leading actors, that role devolved upon the 
second. Frequently man-and-wife teams were used, but so often 
the parties to these pairs were not of equal quality, and one of the 
team had to be content with minor roles. Always a company must 
have a comedian,—better, a pair, male and female. The Burts 
afforded a good example of a man-and-wife team in this category, 
but more frequently the man who was most successful in the Lord 
Company was not one of the team. If his quality justified, he might 
be cast in comedy leading roles. Lord assigned Simon to play 
“Rip” in “Rip Van Winkle” during the first Kansas tour. A child 
actor was desirable, although a small woman was used on occasion 
to play “Eva” or “Mary Morgan” or other child roles. Miss Mann 
did “Eva” in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in Leavenworth, in August, 
1862. Addie Corey was with the Lords on their first tours. Plays 
employing child characters were peculiarly conspicuous during 
the 1850's and 1860's. 

Other than the classical dramas, most of the plays emphasized 
youthful characters, and required actors accordingly. A complete 
company must have, however, members suitable for playing mature 
or elderly parts, but there was not much opportunity for older 
people. So strongly was the theatre’s accent upon youth, that the 
historian must constantly ask the question: what became of older 
actors? Acting careers must have been quite short. Altogether, 
these specified types, plus a complement of minor players, made 
up a company of 12 to 15 persons. The fact that this kind of com- 
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pany traveled, meant that they met new audiences; a solution of 
the problem of variety which plagued resident companies. 

The maintenance of family life in the traveling theatre was virtu- 
ally impossible. Yet, there were examples of family units in the 
business. The George Burts changed from the earlier regime to 
the traveling troupe, and were still on the road during the 1870's. 
The Plunketts, likewise, were a persistent family, Charles and 
Carrie, with their three daughters, Annie, Blanche, and Clara.’ 
Although a pursuit of the history of such family groups through the 
second generation would be important historically, such an enter- 
prise is beyond the scope of the present essay. 

The earliest examples of the traveling theatre in Kansas were 
the Gabay Company of 1856 about which little information has 
been found, and Mr. and Mrs. Langrishe, whose trail has been 
crossed for some two decades. During the winter of 1859 the 
Langrishes showed at Atchison, Leavenworth, Junction City, and 
Topeka, when the only transportation available was the stagecoach.” 
Their demonstration that it could be done only emphasized how 
unusual it was. During the mid-1860’s, the occasional traveling 
show became more frequent, but not prevalent. 


II. Louvre Lorp: BriocraPpHicaAL DATA 


The personal story of James A. and Louie Lord has been told 
elsewhere, except for some additional data on Mrs. Lord’s early 
life. The Topeka Commonwealth, December 9, 1870, published a 
biographical sketch, and the only one found thus far. Part of the 
data given was corroborated by other sources, a fact that tends to 
encourage confidence in the unverified portions. According to this 
source she was born November 12, 1847, at LaPorte, Ind., her 
parents moving to Chicago when she was five: 


Her ultimate intention was to become a teacher, and, having prepared herself 
for that profession, she was about entering on her duties, when fate threw 
in her path a young soldier, in the shape of J. A. Lord, who had just been 
sent home from Vicksburg, wounded and dying. Cupid (mischievious boy ) 
thought that there was a fine chance for more game. He took aim, and sent 
his arrow through two devoted hearts. A marriage was the consequence; 
it took place on the 18th day of October, 1864, Dr. Patterson, of the Second 
Presbyterian church of Chicago, officiating. The soldier returned to his pro- 
fession [theatre] and the girlish wife followed her husband, another candidate 
for histrionic fame. Her first appearance on the stage was in the part of 
“Minnie,” in the play of Rip Van Winkle, in 1865, at the Metropolitan Theater, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, under the management of W. H. Riley. 


1. Wamego Tribune, February 18, 1879. 


2. Daily Times, Leavenworth, December 13, 1859; Freedom’s Champion, Atchison, 
December 17, 1859. 
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If the date 1847 was correct, Louie was married at 17 and made 
her theatrical debut at 18. Nothing in that chronology appears 
particularly unusual. This account would have her entering upon 
a teaching career at 17, and according to another account she was 
already a school teacher prior to her marriage. As the dates of 
Lord’s discharge from the Union army and the marriage were con- 
firmed by the probate court papers filed in connection with the set- 
tlement of his estate, any questioning of her chronology would focus 
upon the birth date. A 17-year-old school teacher was not impos- 
sible, but relatively unusual. But accepting that date tentatively, 
Mrs. Lord was one month past 22 when she first appeared in Kansas; 
two months past 87 when Mr. Lord died, and 42 when she made her 
last recorded tour in Kansas. If she was actually present at Oberlin, 
Kan., in 1897, she was 50 years of age. This chronology would fix 
the difference in age between Mr. and Mrs. Lord at 18 years. 

But returning to the opening of her theatrical career, 1865-1869, 
the Commonwealth sketch continued: 

Mrs. Lord became a general favorite with the public and her friends; and, 
possessing the sacred “fire,” obstacles melted like ice before the sun’s rays. 
Many of the first “stars” of this country and England admitted that they had 
never met so young a person endowed with such superior talents in comedy 
and tragedy, possessing such pleasing vocal abilities. She seems peculiarly 
fitted by nature to adorn and brighten the profession she has chosen. She is 
a lady of great accomplishments. Her manners are easy, graceful and engaging, 
and she makes a fine appearance on the stage. Having appeared in the prin- 
cipal cities with success, she is pronounced by all to be worthy of the plaudits 
of the most intelligent. One of the most flattering engagements was tendered 
her, being no less than three hundred nights, to support “Vestvali,” in London, 
England; but previous engagements prevented the acceptance of the offer. 

In 1869, upon arriving in Kansas in November, James A. Lord 
was probably 40 years of age and had behind him 14 years of 
theatrical experience, less the term of his military service. Louie 
Lord had four years on the stage to her credit, a young woman 
just turned 22, and 18 years her husband’s junior. 


Ill. THe Fmst Tour or Kansas, 1869-1870 
Atcuison, DeceMBER 13-18, 1869 


In Atchison the troupe was advertised merely as the J. A. Lord 
Dramatic Company. No background was provided although this 
was their first appearance in the area. The only introductions to 
the theatre-going public were the commendations of the St. Joseph, 
Mo., press, the Gazette, and the Herald, both of which were en- 
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thusiastic. Possibly the recommendations of a neighbor were the 
best of endorsements. 

The plays presented at Atchison, in Price’s Hall, were “The 
Hidden Hand,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” “The Ticket-of-Leave 
Man,” “The Sea of Ice,” “Rip Van Winkle,” and “Under the Gas- 
light.” Louie Lord took the feminine lead in each: “Capitola,” 
“Kate Hardcastle,” “May Edwards,” the double role of “Louise De 
Lascours” and “Ogarita, the Wild Flower of Mexico,” “Gretchen,” 
and “Laura Courtland.” The male lead was not featured, but was 
played by Mr. Lord, except in “Rip Van Winkle,” when the young 
comedian, J. A. Simon, was billed to play the name character. Kan- 
sas theatre patrons were to hear more of him later as head of his own 
company for some two decades. The Champion pronounced him 
“the best comedian who has ever visited our place. . . .” After 
Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” the Champion indicated 
that: “Miss Louie Lord, Mr. Simon, and Mrs. J. A. Lord are espe- 
cially deserving of praise. ” The company is rapidly grow- 
ing in public favor. It is undoubtedly the best troupe that has 
visited our city for a long time. ” In view of the theatre 
record at Atchison, as already reviewed, that superlative praise 
might not mean much, but at any rate, it is probably the best the 
Champion could do under the circumstances. After “The Ticket- 
of-Leave Man” the verdict was that the company was “growing 
more and more popular.” The Champion was John A. Martin’s 
paper, but no clue is available about who wrote the dramatic 
criticism, which was perfunctory. Clearly, the man responsible for 
it was not a drama enthusiast. If all reporters were as noncom- 
mittal comparatively little of historical reality could be recovered.’ 


LEAVENWORTH, DECEMBER 20-28, 1869 


In the Kansas metropolis, Leavenworth, the Times and Conserva- 
tive exhibited little more enthusiasm for theatre than the Atchison 
Champion, but the Commercial dramatic critic was in an exuberant, 
uninhibited mood and possessed a flamboyant vocabulary. Dif- 
ferent also from the Champion was the fact that both papers recog- 
nized the coming of the Lord Chicago Dramatic Company as a re- 
sumption of theatre in Leavenworth after a long absence. The 
Times and Conservative comment was a sober statement of fact: 
“We are glad that our citizens again have the opportunity of seeing 
a good dramatic troupe.” But the Commercial knew not such re- 


8. Atchison Daily Champion and Press, December 12, 14-19, 1869. 
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straint, and opened a long Sunday editorial on “The Resurrection of 
the Drama”: 

For weary and monotonous months the Opera House has been closed, 
with all its former life, bustle and animation suspended. To the vitalized 
portion of Leavenworth, this has been a grievous deprivation, and one which 
they have loudly lamented. With the advent of Lord’s Dramatic Troupe of 
Chicago, who to-morrow throw open the portals of the long deserted halls 
of Thession, the revival of the drama will be effected.4 

Two other aspects of the advent of the Lords were newsworthy; 
they were completely unknown to the Missouri river elbow region, 
and they came from Chicago (not St. Louis, New Orleans, or Cin- 
cinnati), and by rail. The Atchison Champion had commented 
that the Lords “appeared for the first time before an Atchison 
audience. . . .” and quoted plaudits from the St. Joseph Gazette 
about their reception at that place. The Times and Conservative 
was no more explicit in saying: “Lord’s Dramatic Troupe comes 
here with high recommendations from all the places they have 
visited. The proprietor is a gentleman of wealth and education, 
and his troupe is composed of artists who will give our people a 
pleasant surprise.” But the Commercial was more informing. 
George Chaplin was with a traveling theatrical troupe at this time 
as a star, having made the transition in part from the resident 
theatre to the new mode of operation, and was supposed to have 
played in Leavenworth. Although operating with the newer type 
of organization, had Chaplin resurrected theatre in Leavenworth, 
the event would have represented something of a carry-over from 
the old regime. Under the heading “Dramatic Sensation,” the 
Commercial handled the situation this wise: 

The habitues of the theatre in Leavenworth, although disappointed in the 
non-fulfillment of Mr. Chaplin’s engagement are nevertheless to be favored 
with choice dramatic entertainments throughout the coming week. On next 
Monday night [December 20] a company from McVicker’s theatre, in Chicago, 
will open at the Opera House. Both in Quincy [Illinois], St. Joseph and 
other cities, the troupe have been favored with splendid audiences, and we 
hope they will be equally favored while here. A lady of fashion and wealth 
from Chicago, under the stage name of Louise Lord, is the star. 

In the editorial “The Resurrection of the Drama” from which the 
opening paragraph has been quoted, the Commercial continued: 

Hailing from McVicker’s, Chicago, and playing at the intermediate cities, 
where they have invariably been well received with patronage of the people, 


and the plaudits of the press, we bespeak for them and their merits a fair 
reception. We commend them to the attention of our play-goers—not because 


4. Times and Conservative, Leavenworth, December 18, 1869; Leavenworth Daily 
Commercial, December 19, 1869. 
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we can “speak by the card,” but for the simple reason of their apparent popu- 
larity in other places, as on their route hitherward. Mr. Lord, is a gentleman 
of standing in Chicago, possessed of wealth, and only induced to venture 
in the uncertain enterprises at present attendant upon the legitimate drama, 
because of his wife’s (Louisa Lord) passion for the same. 

Parenthetically, this is not the first time a wife was held respon- 
sible for her husband’s actions, and in that matter the record of the 
Lords would indicate that the editor was mistaken. But he should 
be commended upon another point inasmuch as this was the only 
instance found in which Louie’s first name was spelled correctly— 
Louisa, not Louise. More important, however, is that in all the 
public relations of this first tour of the Lords in Kansas, the name 
of the city of Chicago was conspicuous. No one was permitted to 
forget that windy city. As early as 1857 Chicago’s rise in a decade 
from a village of 5,000 to a city of almost 100,000 was explained 
as the result of her citizens’ continual talk about Chicago, and 
railroads. They were still “blowing.” 

Except that “Rip Van Winkle” was omitted, and “Under the 
Gaslight” was given twice, the same program of plays was given in 
Leavenworth as in Atchison. The company was induced to stay 
on for a benefit to Mrs. Lord on Tuesday, December 28, when 
“Lady Audley’s Secret” and “Rip Van Winkle” were presented as 
a double bill. 

The Times and Conservative report on “The Hidden Hand” per- 
formance was perfunctory and colorless: “This company made 
their debut to a good house last evening, and the lively sensation 
of the Hidden Hand was brought out creditably.” In contrast, the 
Commercial was extravagant: 

The Lord Dramatic Troupe gave an initial performance at the Opera House 
last evening, and were received with great eclat by a large and stylish audience. 
As they came unheralded their unmistakable success can only be regarded as 
a testimonial to their merits. The “Hidden Hand,” dramatized from Mrs. 
Southworth, constituted the bill of the evening, prefaced by “Captain Jinks” 
in character, by little Addie Corey, who was most enthusiastically received 
and encored. The little lady’s songs will certainly render themselves popular 
with all ages. The Star, Miss Louie Lord, may safely felicitate herself on her 
triumphant debut. She is a beautiful blonde, possessing fine stage presence, 
a melodious and effective voice and unmistakable dramatic abilities of high 
order. To the sparkling and dashing role of “Capitola” she emparted all of 
the abandon and espieglerie that pertains to it, and was deservedly the re- 
cipient of much applause and call before the curtain. As she is certain to 
prove a favorite while she remains with us, we counsel the public to be in 


attendance to-night to see her in a congenial character—that of “Kate Hard- 
castle,” in “She Stoops to Conquer.” 
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Mr. Simon, as “Wool,” divided the honors fairly, and created much mirthful- 
ness. He introduced several hits at the times, which were readily recognized 
and applauded by the audience. Mr. Lord was a successful “Old Hurricane.” 


While the Times and Conservative, December 22 and 23, gave 
one sentence each to the plays of the preceding night and used the 
identical phrase “in fine style” for each, the Commercial man cumu- 
lated his estimates of three nights in superlatives, if not rhapsody: 


Those of our citizens who have been in attendance at the Opera House dur- 
ing the past week, have no cause to regret the patronage they have thus ex- 
tended to a very talented and meritorious dramatic company. Strangers to this 
community, and our theatre goers, they won much regard on their first appear- 
ance, which has steadily increased on each subsequent performance. The “fair 
one” with the golden locks, Louie Lord, on her debut fairly established her- 
self as a favorite in her successful assumption of “Capitola,” which she sur- 
passed as “Kate Hardcastle;” and still farther perfected in the “Ticket-of-Leave 
Man,” last evening, as “Mag Edwards.” 

As acceptable as the previous performances had proven, the accomplish- 
ment arrived at in the “Ticket-of-Leave-Man” far transcended the precedent 
plays, and fully demonstrated the talent and capacity of the company, all of 
whom are worthy of unqualified commendation. Louie Lord as “May Ed- 
wards,” was subdued, affectionate, and natural, playing the character feelingly 
and effectively, and with entire satisfaction to the numerous auditory. By and 
by, the display of blonde hair which she afforded in “Jenny Lind” should be 
more frequently seen, as its beauty would greatly delight the boys, and arouse 
the ire of the chignon headed ladies. It almost rivaled Godiva’s “rippled 
ringlets to her knee,” or the description of Miles O’Reilley: 

“It was brown with a golden gloss, Jeanette, 

It was finer than the silk of the floss, my pet; 
“Twas a beautiful mist falling down to your waist, 
“Twas a thing to be braided, and jeweled, and kissed; 
“Twas the loveliest thing in the world, my pet.” 

Mr. Lord, as “Bob Brierly rendered the Yorkshire lad, with peculiar force 
and effect, and, together with his wife, were honored with a call before the 
curtain, Mr. Simon, as “Melter Moss” the jeer, surpassed all of his previous 
assumptions. The other ladies and gentlemen of the company are entitled to 
their need of praise for the painstaking evinced. 

The Commercial was so deeply impressed by “The Sea of Ice” 
that the writer regretted that “they did not produce it on their 
opening night.” Again Louie Lord received a curtain call: “She 
realized all of the tender, truthful and affectionate, that pertains 
to the character” of “Ogarita.” Again: “Last night the wealth of 
her golden hair was exhibited to the delighted audience. Like 
the fair ‘Rosamond’ she surpasses her mates, and deserves the 
strongest support from her sisterhood.” 

On Christmas Eve the play was “Under the Gaslight”: 


21—23 
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It was finely executed by the Chicago Company last evening, Louie Lord 
surpassing herself in her quiet, natural effectiveness, a distinguishing qualifi- 
cation, immeasurably superior to the demonstrative style so much in vogue. 
As in “QOgarita,“ she as “Laura Courtland,” charmed each and every one 
in the audience. It is in roles of this description that she accomplishes her 
finest effects, and as they are precisely those calculated to minister to the 
educated taste of Leavenworth, we counsel her persistence in them to the 
neglect of all “Lotta” imitations. 

The littlest star of that Christmas Eve was the child actress of 
the company, Addie Corey: 

Little “Peach blossom” created a sensation, carrying a great part of the ap- 
plause in her favor. “Addie Coren” is a little wee thing, but immense in her 
assumption of the character. We know nothing that wlll so interest the chil- 
dren, as to let them see her in her antics tonight. [The play was being re- 
peated.] Her singing of the “Merriest Girl that’s Out,” was loudly applauded 
and encored. She is really a prodigy. . . . Go and see them to-night— 
take the children. 

That would have been, as the article was headed, “Gala Christmas 
Night,” and closed the regular engagement of the company at 
Leavenworth, but “the furore” created by “this versatile and fas- 
cinating artiste [Louie Lord]” brought a proposal to the manager 
to stay over “and allow our citizens to testify to their appreciation 
of his Company’s excellencies in a testimonial to his wife.” A 
double-bill for Tuesday night, after two days of rest, was the result, 
and next day the report ran: 

All the town was out last evening to testify of their appreciation of the stage 
gifts and graces of the accomplished artiste Miss Louie Lord. . . . The 
house was literally packed, surpassing any audience in number since Lotta 
entranced the town. As Lady Audley, the bewildering blonde, unscrupulous 
as lovely—she surpassed herself, and added one more laurel to her Leaven- 
worth renown. She was equally successful in her assumption of “Gretchen,” 
in Rip Van Winkle. 

Thus did theatre return to Leavenworth, though only for a memor- 
able Christmas week, to be followed by a fairly long void. 


LAWRENCE, DECEMBER 30-JaANUARY 5, 1870 


At Lawrence the formal advertisements again announced “Lord’s 
Chicago Dramatic Company” to the public. The list of plays pre- 
sented December 30, 1869, to January 4, 1870, six nights, included 
the first four on the Atchison and Leavenworth lists, but introduced 
two others: “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “Ten Nights in a Bar Room.” 
The first play came Thursday night, and the Tribune noted that it 
was the company’s first appearance in Lawrence, quoting Leaven- 


5. Daily Times and Conservative, Leavenworth, December 17-19, 21-25, 29, 1869; 
Leavenworth Daily Commercial, December 17-19, 31- 25, 28, 29, 1869. 
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worth’s appreciation. Of the first performance, the Tribune re- 
ported: “. . . Frazer’s Hall was filled with a large and ap- 
preciative audience—much larger, in fact, than we had anticipated, 
for the company are almost entire strangers to us.” 

The editor admitted that they compared favorably with older 
companies in Eastern cities: “We cannot but admire Miss Louie 
Lord. She is perfectly natural, and combines ease with a pleasant 
vivacity. Her singing was not what it might have been, for she 
was suffering from a severe cold.” The editor then proceeded to 
put the Leavenworth papers in their places: “Miss Lord has been 
on the stage for six or seven years, and is not as the Leavenworth 
papers made her out, a debutante.” The New Year's Eve audience 
suffered from social competition. The third night, the Tribune 
concluded, was the best performance to date. Mr. Simon, the 
comedian, was given more space than the star. After commending 
generally the performance of “The-Ticket-of-Leave Man” the Trib- 
une turned to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”: 

Last night the comedy entitled Uncle Tom’s Cabin was given with equal 
success. After having seen Miss Louie Lord as Capitola in The Hidden Hand, 
and as May Edwards in the Ticket-of-Leave-Man, we are not a little surprised 
to see with what perfection she effected so total a transformation from one 
character to another. The role of Topsy is a difficult one to take, but was 
perfectly rendered last night. Little Addie Corey as Eva, performed her part 
well. The death scene was very affecting, and we saw more than one hand- 
kerchief raised to wipe away a tear. 

Likewise the Journal pronounced “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” rendered 
“in a very happy manner. Topsy kept the house in an uproar, and 
little Eva (Addie Corey) drew tears from many eyes as she affect- 
ingly played her part. This is a play which requires much of the 
ridiculous, and contains much that is affecting, and last evening it 
was well rendered. ey 

The fifth play was “the great spectacular drama, “The Sea of 
Ice.’ This piece is one of the specialties of the troupe, 
and every effort has been made to have it a success. Scenery for 
this play, in particular, has been brought here, and we can assure 
our readers that it will be put upon the stage in better shape than 
anything ever played here before.” Afterwards, the same paper 
related that: “The play . . . was one requiring special and 
costly scenery, and we heard predictions during the day, that it 
would be impossible to present it in an acceptable manner, on 
that account. But . . . when the magnificent scene in which 
appears the rugged ocean of ice, opened to view, all doubts were 
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dispelled, and the audience, with one accord, pronounced it per- 
fect.” 

The Journal elaborated, emphasizing first that “universal senti- 
ment” pronounced the troupe “good actors.” Second, it admitted 
that “Heretofore, theatrical performances have been but poorly 
patronized here. ” Having made that confession, however, 
the writer turned it into a compliment to the Lord company: “the 
people of Lawrence have no lack of appreciation of the dramatic 
art, as has been seen by the full houses which have greeted this 
troupe. The fact is, this is the first time we have ever had a com- 
pany of true artists in the city.” The Tribune confirmed the Journals 
enthusiasm for the scenic success: It “was produced with a pre- 
cision, exactness and effect which we had hardly hoped to realize. 
There was nothing wanting. The scene of the breaking up of the 
ice, the most touching and at the same time the most important 
part of the play, was perfect. 4 

In announcing “Ten Nights in a Bar Room” the Tribune ex- 
plained that: “In this piece the horrid and baleful effects of the vice 
of intemperance are fully pictured and brought out. It will serve 
as a temperance lecture, but the lessons in morals it teaches will 
create a deeper impression than the most talented lecturer could 
hope to achieve.” Afterwards the only comment was to the effect 
that the performance was a success: “The play was brought out in 
the force which it requires. 2 

The Journal's advance notice of the play asserted: “It has been 
said that this play is one of the most effective temperance argu- 
ments ever presented to the public.” Afterwards—‘“to say that it 
was good, would be rendering faint praise for acting so nearly per- 
fect. Mr. Lord as ‘Joe Morgan,’ drew tears from many eyes, by his 
life pictures of the miseries of drunkenness; and J. A. Simon, as 
‘Sample Switchell, kept the house convulsed with merriment while 
upon the stage.” 

If the press reports were an accurate guide, Simon and his laugh- 
ter producing qualities were really the major features of the week's 
theatre. Of course, the whole company was praised, but more even 
than the star, Simon was given personal attention. The Journal 
expressed what it deemed the general wish: “that they favor us 
with another visit this winter.” Singular also was another Lawrence 
reaction; a stir among the young gentlemen to organize a Lawrence 
Dramatic Association. All interest were invited to address a note 
in care of the Tribune office.* Could it be possible that the young 


6. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, December 29-31, 1869, ry! 1, 1870; Repub- 
lican Daily Journal, Lawrence, December 30, 31, 1869, January 1, 3-6, 187 0. 
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gentlemen of Lawrence did not recognize the existence and ne- 
cessity of young women? If so, then Lawrence was indeed the 
strangest place in Kansas. The form of the announcement was 
significant nevertheless of the extent to which 1870 was, according 
to the male mind most everywhere, a man’s world, and all therein 
belonged to the male of the species. At any rate he would have 
the world think so and take him at his own evaluation. 


Topeka, JANUARY 6-19, 1870 


The westernmost stop by the Lord company was Topeka. Chi- 
cago was again advertised to Kansas people, the advertisements in 
the Record reading “Lord’s Dramatic Co. of Chicago,” and in the 
Commonwealth, “Lord’s Chicago Dramatic Company,"—“with the 
young and versatile actress, Louie Lord. 14 

In Topeka an 11-day season brought 12 performances. All the 
plays used at Atchison, Leavenworth, and Lawrence were repre- 
sented, plus “Don Caesar de Bezan” and “The Lady of Lyons.” 
Furthermore, “Ten Nights in a Bar Room” was offered twice, once 
at a matinee for women and children. The appearance of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” only once, while “Ten Nights” was demanded a sec- 
ond time for the matinee, may provide food for thought. 

When “Rip Van Winkle” was performed, with Simon in the 
name part, the Commonwealth’s verdict was that this is “un- 
doubtedly his character.” The writer emphasized his own quali- 
fications for dramatic criticism in this case: he had seen Joseph 
Jefferson in the role, and Simon’s “Rip . . . could not have 
been better portrayed.” One concession was made: “the only dis- 
advantage the troupe labors under is the lack of scenery, which 
cannot be remedied here at the present time.” Also the Record 
reported favorably on Simon and paid its compliments to the 
“Gretchen” of the piece: “We have never seen Mrs. Lord to better 
advantage than as the sorely-tried and loud-voiced wife of poor, 
foolish ‘Rip.’” 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” came fourth in the series and without 
special fan fare, the Record merely closing its comment on the per- 
formance of “The-Ticket-of-Leave Man” to a “fair” audience, with 
the bare announcement: “The company promise a rare treat next 
Monday night, when they will bring out ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’” 
Afterwards the same paper reported: 


The “popular drama,” as it is generally called, . . . proved very popular 
last night. Union Hall was packed, every seat was filled, and many persons 
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stood up during the performance. Among the audience was a large number 
of children, who enjoyed the entertainment hugely. . . . Miss Louie Lord 
was a very amusing “Topsy,” throwing a world of “nigger” into the delinea- 
tion. Mr. Simon’s “Marks,” with his everlasting “Shake!” was well done, as 
is customary with Mr. Simon. 

The Commonwealth’s short comment awarded special praise to 
Addie Corey’s “Eva” and as for the company—‘“Seldom have we 
seen acting better appreciated. i 

The sixth play on the list was “The excellent play of “Ten Nights 
in a Bar Room’” when “little Addie sang the well known ballad, 
‘Father, come home,’ with a pathetic tenderness and sweetness we 
have never heard equalled. She was loudly applauded at the close 
of each verse. The play from first to last gave unalloyed satis- 
faction.” The Commonwealth was more restrained: “This very 
popular play was well rendered. . . . The house was, as usual 
since Lord came, full. Again Addie Corey is deserving of praise. 
The other characters all did well.” Nothing in these comments 
would seem to prepare the reader for what came three days later 
when a matinee performance was arranged. That story belongs 
here to round out the theme, and to call attention by contrast with 
the neglect of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

In announcing the Saturday afternoon matinee, the Record 
stated that it was done by the Lord troupe “to accommodate ladies 
and children who cannot always conveniently attend night per- 
formances. . . . To accommodate the little folks, the admission 
fee will be fixed at twenty cents, and it is worth many times that to 
any human being, big or little, to hear Addie Corey sing ‘Father 
Come Home.” The Commonwealth was brief and to the point: 
“It is for the benefit of the children especially, though ‘children of 
larger growth’ will find it worth while to be present.” This per- 
formance of Saturday afternoon, January 15, 1870, was noteworthy 
on another account. The village of Topeka was showing signs of 
“growing up,” or emerging as a city—supposedly, this was the 
first matinee ever given there, and that unique fact was duly noted, 
by the Commonwealth: 

The first matinee ever given in Topeka, was very fully attended yesterday. 
“Ten Nights in a Barroom” was even better delivered than a few evenings since. 
Before the last act, Mr. Lord came before the audience. His remarks were 
chiefly to the children. He said that he had presented the piece to thousands 
of people, but never to a better behaved, more appreciative audience than the 
one then before him. He warned the children that just as sure as they followed 


the practice of using intoxicating liquor, just so sure would such scenes as 
they had seen portrayed, be the result. 
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The Record’s report likewise emphasized that: 

The audience which filled Union Hall . . . was compuscu of the 
youngest lot of play-goers and theatrical critics we ever remember to have 
seen assembled. 

The request “down in front,” was quite unnecessary, for the front seats were 
filled with little chaps not over three feet high to begin with. The play, 
“Ten Nights in a Bar Room,” interested the children immensely. The house 
was deathly still during the solemn scenes, and perfectly uproarious when any- 
thing comical was on the stage. Before the curtain rose for the last scene, 
Mr. Lord made a neat little speech, thanking the children for their appreciation 
of the play, and explaining its moral. Mr. L., as a temperance lecturer to chil- 
dren, was an unqualified success. 

Another play in the series at Topeka warrants a short notice. 
“The Sea of Ice,” according to the Record was “a decided hit.” It 
required scenery that could not be expected to be found in the con- 
ventional assortment of stage equipment. Shipment of much of 
such properties was prohibitive, in spite of the recorded three rail- 
road cars required by “The Black Crook.” When Burt had launched 
the Union Theatre in Leavenworth, in 1858, he doubled or rather 
tripled as manager, actor, and scene painter. In the Addis regime 
in 1862, after Burt was dismissed by Templeton, O’Neil doubled as 
scene painter. When “The Sea of Ice” was presented for the first 
time in Leavenworth in October, 1866, no mention was made of 
how the special scenery and mechanical devices were produced. 
The Lord Company had been presenting “The Sea of Ice” on this 
tour, but only at Lawrence had the practical question of scenery 
been mentioned—“Scenery for the play, in particular, has been 
brought here. % 

At Topeka the newspapers presented a different story. According 
to the Record: “The scenic effects introduced were far beyond our 
expectations, and what makes the matter more wonderful, the 
scenes were painted, and the whole stage machinery gotten up 
here. The first scene representing the deck of the good ship 
Urania, was excellent. The great scene of the play, the breaking 
up of the ice, was infinitely better than we supposed it could 
possibly be made in Topeka.” * The Commonwealth agreed in part, 
but limited the extent of the local production: “The scenery was 
excellent—the scene in the last act of the chamber was painted in 
this city by Harry Gray and was magnificently done.” 

The Commonwealth admitted that: “We feared that the com- 
pany . . . would not sustain its reputation . . . but after 


7. There was no explanation whether in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” the escape of Eliza over 
the breaking ice utilized the same or similar devices. 
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visiting the play, we must say we never saw it better performed. 
J. A. Simon played his part well. We admired the splendid posing 
of Louie Lord. That is everything in the presentation of pieces of 
this cast. She fil[l]ed the ear with her words, while she charmed 
the eye by her actions.” The Record emphasized that: “She played 
throughout with great spirit and force. Her final exposure of and 
triumph over the villain, Del Monte, was a fine piece of acting. 
It is in characters like these requiring great physical and mental 
force; in portraying the stormier passions of the heart, that Mrs. 
Lord has appeared while here, to the best advantage.” 

The benefit for Louie Lord was set for Saturday night, January 
15, and the play—“that old, yet always new and interesting play, 
the ‘Lady of Lyons. . . . She has appeared in almost every 
variety of character, and in none of them has she slighted her part. 

” On account of an Editorial Association Ball Monday night, 
January 17, there was no show, but the season was to close Tuesday 
night with “Under the Gaslight.” The public was assured that: 
“The celebrated ‘Railroad Scene’ will be produced, also the ‘Pier 
Scene.’” 

After the event the Record said the hall “was crammed” and that: 
“The audience was the largest which has attended any of the per- 
formances.” The Commonwealth insisted that the company had 
kept this play back and had “presented their best, as the closing 
play, in this city. It is a piece most difficult to faithfully enact; 
yet each character was, (we might almost say), perfectly repre- 
sented. We were very anxious about their success in running the 
engine upon the stage, but they succeeded admirably. Other 
troupes whom we have seen in this play have made a fizzle with 
the engine. i 

But this proved not to be their closing show. As in Lawrence 
they stayed over another day and revealed “Lady Audley’s Secret.” 
—“Louie Lord was a perfect success . . . as She is in all her 
parts.” Mr. Lord made a curtain speech complimenting the town 
and expressing the hope of visiting Topeka again the next season. 
His generosity in yielding the hall to the Editorial Association Ball 
paid off well in public relations as the press made amply clear. 
After commending Lord, the Commonwealth entered into the rec- 
ord a moral verdict: “in no play that he has presented here, has 
there been the least thing that could offend the taste of the most 
fastidious of hearers.” The Record volunteered that: “no company 
has ever been in Topeka that gave such universal satisfaction. The 
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whole company are gentlemanly and ladylike, and they try their best 
to instruct and amuse, and do so.§ 


LAWRENCE, SECOND Visit, JANUARY 20-22, 1870 


When the Lord Company returned to Lawrence January 20-22, 
1870, for a second visit the same winter, both papers greeted them 
cordially; this time on the basis of the favorable impressions in De- 
cember. The three plays featured were “Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
“Under the Gaslight,” and “The Lady of Lyons.” The Tribune had 
asked for “Rip Van Winkle,” but that request was not honored. 
Notwithstanding the fact that on their opening night Lawrence was 
celebrating the dedication and naming of “Liberty Hall” in the Poole 
building, a good audience turned out. 

On account of an instance of mistaken identity, the Lord Com- 
pany very nearly suffered a depletion of its ranks that would have 
stopped their Lawrence appearances: 

It seems that a house on Pennsylvania street kept as a mansion of pleasure 
+» Was entered in broad daylight . . . by two men and robbed. 
A colored woman who has been doing duty as a servant in the house, 
saw the parties making off with the plunder, and at once sent for her husband, 
who was at work near by. They overtook the burglars, and recovered the 
property. . . . A few minutes afterwards two members of the dramatic 
company, who had just arrived on the Topeka train, came out of the hotel, 
and were at once pointed out by the colored man as the thieves. They were 
accordingly arrested and brought before Judge Banks for examination. 
Meanwhile the whole troupe, and the janitor at Frazer’s Hall, united in testi- 
fying that they had been constantly on duty since their arrival, at the hall, 
in preparing for the [evening] play. Of course they were at once discharged 
but not until so late an hour as almost to prevent the performance. . . . 

The play “Under the Gaslight” was staged “with a force and skill 
which we were not prepared to see,” because the effect depended 
so largely upon the scenery. Besides this verdict, the Tribune 
said Louie Lord “was splendid,” and Mr. Simon “could hardly be 
surpassed.” In fact, “He was decidedly the favorite of the eve- 
ning.” The next night the critic agreed that the presentation 
“placed a crown on the already brilliant achievements of the 
troupe. : 

So far as Kansas showings were concerned, the Lord Company’s 
excursion into Kansas appears to have been a success. Evidently 
the troupe was carrying the minimum number of players, if not 


8. Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, Smarr 4, 7-9, 16, 19, 20, 1870; Kansas 
Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, January 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 16, 9, 0, 1870 

9. Lawrence Daily ou, January 20- - 1870; Republican Daily ‘Jewadl, Lawrence, 
January 18, 20, 22, 1870 
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actually shorthanded. If the newspaper commentary meant any- 
thing in the way of independent audience judgment upon the merits 
of particular members, Mrs. Lord was easily the favorite, but 
Simon would seem to have rated a close rival for Mr. Lord for 
second place, and possibly he should be granted that distinction. 
Jennie Woltz was unquestionably the next in line, although her 
singing rather than her acting was the basis of the praise accorded 
her. The commentary upon other members of the troupe was too 
vague to indicate who could have substituted for Mrs. Lord had an 
emergency occurred. Depending upon the role required, the 
chance might have fallen to Miss Woltz, or to Mrs. Graham. The 
important point, however, was the fact that Mrs. Lord did not miss 
a night, and no performance was cancelled or even a different play 
substituted at the last minute on account of illness of a key member 
of the cast. 


IV. InrermM Report ON THEATRE, 1870; BETWEEN SEASONS 


Too narrow a focus upon the Lord Dramatic Company would rob 
the story of perspective that could only distort the representative 
character of that organization, and thereby do a disservice alike to 
the Lords and to theatrical history in general. As Leavenworth 
was the only Kansas town possessing a substantial theatrical history, 
it must serve again as a sample of what was being done in the older 
river cities of the Missouri river elbow region. Following the 
visit of the Lords there during Christmas week, 1869, the next 
newspaper-advertised entertainment in the Opera House was the 
Skiff and Gaylord Minstrels, January 25-27, 1870. On January 29 
there was an expose of the Davenport Brothers’ Spiritualist frauds, 
followed by the Fakir of Ava in Laing Hall—legerdemain and 
necromancy. 

The first theatre in the new year was Felix Rogers and Jenny 
Willmore, February 11, 12, followed by a return visit of the Skiff 
and Gaylor Minstrels. A vocal quartet, The Original Bakers, came 
February 22, and The Alleghanians, Swiss Bell Ringers, March 10, 
The Peep O’Day Boys, songs and dances, March 25, and Blind Tom, 
April 14-16. The only series of real theatre performance came be- 
tween April 25 and July 2, or late spring and early summer. The 
Emerson Minstrels appeared August 5 and 6, the Duprey and 
Benedict Minstrels, September 26-28, Leavenworth’s local amateur 
minstrels, October 4, the burnt-cork monotony being broken only by 
the Peak Family, Swiss Bell Ringers, October 6 and 7. But the 
town was not long spared another burnt-cork invasion, Johnny 
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Allen’s Sensation Minstrels, October 17 and 18. For more than a 
month the Opera House was closed, then the Lord company arrived 
in Leavenworth, November 21, for a prolonged tour of Kansas. 
The late spring and early summer interval within this miscellany 
had a significance all its own. The season of the year ran against 
the current of the new dispensation when traveling theatre returned 
to home bases. The heat of summer, the seasonal occupation of a 
predominantly agricultural area, and the preferences for outdoor 
recreation were not favorable for theatre. Even Leavenworth, 
Kansas City, and St. Joseph were not yet large enough to support 
year round theatre. The summer theatre was in some respects a 
carryover from the transition of river transportation when naviga- 
tion was closed during the winter months. But the railroads made 
summer vacation time for the more pretentious forms of commercial 
entertainment. If any was offered, it was of the lighter sort. 
The National Theatre was a relatively new organization which 
had been put together, if not for the first time, certainly in its 1870 
version, at Fort Scott where it operated at McDonald Hall, January 
17 to March 3, as a resident theatre without benefit of traveling stars. 
The girl who emerged there as its star was May Preston who was 
still present when the Nationals opened in Leavenworth, April 25. 
She played during the first four nights. The replacement of May 
Preston, Friday, Apri] 29, by Nellie Johnson, and the arrival of 
another new girl, Imogin Kent, both from Cincinnati theatres, just 
about completed an entire change of personnel after the Fort Scott 
run, A two-week engagement was completed at Leavenworth 
May 7. On the occasion of its last day but one in the city, the 
Commercial pronounced the Nationals “the best dramatic enter- 
tainment . . . for a long time past. . . . As a travelling 
company, the Nationals are not to be excelled. We are given to 
understand that Mr. Bancroft will shortly return here, he having 
engaged the services of Mr. G. D. Chaplin, an old time favorite 
of Leavenworth and one who as a Tragedian is almost unequalled.” 
Next, Kate Denin, a familiar name to Leavenworth theatre goers, 
came for two weeks, May 9-21, “with a carefully selected, full, 
complete and powerful Dramatic Company.” This was the Mills 
Dramatic Company, traveling theatre, and Kate Denin traveling 
star, associated only for a short engagement. The Collins Dramatic 
Company followed for five days, May 23-27; Satsuma’s Royal Japa- 
nese Troupe came Saturday May 28, remaining through June 2, the 
Mills Dramatic Company filling in the last two days of the week, 
June 3 and 4. This time the Mills Company was without Kate 
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Denin or other traveling star. It was advertised as a “full” com- 
pany: “The best in the West.” The local critic indulged in super- 
latives: “[the] Troupe is the best which has ever performed in 
Leavenworth.” Its Annie Ward was pronounced the next day as 
“bewitching as usual.” On Saturday night a benefit was tendered 
her, but “that charming little actress” was taken ill during the 
afternoon and could not perform. Nevertheless, the public was 
assured the company would be back soon. Legitimate theatre 
was interrupted at that point for three days of Arlington’s Minstrels 
of Chicago. 

The next theatre was Leavenworth’s old friends, C. W. Couldock 
and his daughter Eliza, supported by none other than the Mills 
Dramatic Company, June 20-25. The plays were the old Couldock 
bill of fare—“Willow Copse,” “Chimney Corner,” “Louis XI,” “The 
Jew of Frankfort,” “The Porter’s Knot,” and a second showing of 
“Chimney Corner.” The climax of the summer season, however, 
was the last: Post and Rogers’ Dramatic “Star” Combination, with 
G. D. Chaplin and Louise Sylvester, supported by “a full and 
efficient Company from De Bar’s Opera House, St. Louis.” The 
coming of Leavenworth’s theatrical hero whom many had come to 
appreciate fully only after he was gone, had been announced by 
the Commercial, June 3: 

George D. Chaplin, a man who has done more for the legitimate drama in 
Leavenworth than any other man who ever honored us with a long or 
short stay, is positively to appear at the Opera House, on the 27th inst., re- 
maining one week. He will receive an ovation that will convince the people 
who allowed the drama to leave us, that they in so doing lost more than they 
appreciated. Chaplin will have a warm welcome from his host of friends. 

This was the third announcement found which assured the public 
that Chaplin would visit Leavenworth. On April 29, the Times and 
Conservative had reported his movements: 

George Chaplin is about closing his engagement with DeBar, at St. Louis, 
and is going to Boston to take the management of Selwyn’s Theatre. He is 
now playing a star engagement at Chicago. He will be at liberty, the last 
of May, to come here. He has hosts of friends here who are more the less 
true because he had bad luck here. We should be greatly pleased to see 
George Chaplin once more on the Leavenworth boards. 

The above story is not easy to follow or unravel except that Chaplin 
would be at liberty to come to Leavenworth the last of May. It was 
about a week later that Bancroft, manager of the Nationals had 
given assurance that Chaplin would appear as star with his organ- 
ization. Now on June 3 he was announced again, without the sup- 
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porting company being named, but when the time came, June 27, 
he was with the Post & Rogers Company. 

Again, on the day before Chaplin would open, the Commercial 

paid tribute: 
As an artist of the first class, he is well known to the society and the public 
of this place who have been delighted before by his dramatic talent. Leaven- 
worth owes much to Chaplin, who has given his time in by gone years to 
feeding the taste for the higher order of true art. Let Chaplin on this occasion, 
call forth the fashion and sensibility of the city. 

After the first performance the Commercial reported upon the 
‘old time favorite” in “Enoch Arden”—‘“he achieved the succéss 
which his talent always commands . . .,” supported by Louise 
Sylvester, “one of the most charming of actresses.” In spite of 
Monday’s heat maximum of 96°, “a fashionable audience 
gave these artists a worthy greeting. . . .” Again the writer 
acknowledged Leavenworth’s debt to Chaplin and for a reversal 
of audience response insisted that: “Owing to the continued warm 
weather and the presence of Mr. Chaplin at the Opera House,” 
La Rue’s Minstrels at Laing’s Hall had a smaller attendance than 
on the preceding Saturday. 

As was so frequently the case, the Bulletin provided a variant in 
response: 

We shall never forgive Tennyson for his concluding plot in the great epic 
of “Enoch Arden.” The idea of Enoch returning . . . only to find his 
beautiful wife and his children gobbled by Philip Ray, and to go dead over 
the sight, is too sad. The whole-souled reality which G. E. [D.] Chaplin threw 
into the character of “Enoch Arden” last evening will not soon be forgotten. 

The applause was so great at the conclusion, that he was called back 
to the stage, where he made an impromptu address, which was cheered like 
that of [Patrick] Henry before the Virginia delegates. 

This was Louise Sylvester's first appearance before a Leaven- 
worth audience, but she did so well the Bulletin critic concluded 
her success was assured. Also, in the afterpiece, she played the title 
role: “Nan, the Good-for-Nothing,” which did something to the 
dramatic critic: “Miss Sylvester . . . leaves nothing more to 
be imagined or desired.” 

On Tuesday night, in the “Lorelie,” the Commercial reported the 
audience of “a very fashionable description,” which was evidently 
a euphemism for a disappointingly small house: “George Chaplin 
seldom appeared to a better advantage. . . . Miss Sylvester is 
also a charming performer, who wins the hearts of her audience by 
her natural grace and cultivated talent.” Wednesday night Chaplin 
played his favorite role “Elliott Gray” in “Rosedale,” and in spite 
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of the heat “pleased” his friends, while Miss Sylvester, “acquitted 
herself admirably . . . but they should have had a larger 
audience.” The Bulletin was more outspoken: Chaplin’s “broad 
nobility of conduct instructs everyone, because he goes right to 
every heart. His imposing stature, with head thrown back, is the 
envy of such as have an eye for form.” And no one could justly 
argue that the Bulletin’s critic was lacking in “an eye for form,” 
but the form was feminine: 

She is not only about the comeliest daughter of Eve whom we have ever 
clapped eyes upon, but is likewise one of the most gifted—yYoung, brilliant 
and ambitious, may her star rise very high. Her features are finely cut, show- 
ing a swift thinker and a piercing observer. Like Absalom in the king’s gate, 
she steals the hearts of all who approach. Rarely does nature endow one with 
such a union of physical and mental qualities. Every feature is full, and 
the head is moulded with queenly beauty—hinting a possible foundation for 
that “cube of human faculty” of which Hugo has written! The stage can no- 
where show a finer ornament. May the hemlock never spring in the furrows 
of her life. Such a queenly one has a mission which, if cut off, leaves all dark. 

Right—the Bulletin boy was in a bad way, and Louise Sylvester 
had appeared only three nights, halfway through the week. Thurs- 
day night the play was “Michael Erle, or the Maniac’s Oath,” which 
was greeted by “a good audience, ” Some scenes were 
said to have been enacted with good effect: “Let every one see 
Chaplin before he goes. They may not see such another actor for 
a long time.” The thermometers in the city had varied from 102° 
to 106° during the day. On Friday, the play was “Our American 
Cousin,” and the burlesque “Pocahontas.” In the title role of the 
latter Louise Sylvester was the focus of the Bulletin’s attention: 
Her fine, original sense of love’s ludicrous phases was well given. Her singing, 
dancing, and loving were polished with the choicest burlesque. She drew 
enough applause to keep her heart beeting for a month. Admiration followed 
the actress everywhere, like the eyes of a servant upon his master. 

On Saturday night came Louise Sylvester’s benefit, with the 
largest audience of the week. But prior to the event, the Bulletin 
rhapsodized again (and Webster’s Dictionary defines rhapsody as: 
“A disconnected series of sentences or statements composed under 
excitement,” “confused,” or “an estatic or highly emotional utter- 
me « » oh 
It is courtesy which people owe the fairest of their kind; for what is life, if 
it is not sometimes cheered with similies which fulfill the ideality of every 
mind? The stage may not, indeed, be the best sphere for such youthful en- 
dowments as Louise’s. Yet it throws some ray on every life-path: while 
many of the daughters of fashion, who live in endless plenty, give no blessing 
on life’s reality and paint no model for its fulfillment. 
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The critic of the Bulletin had an eye only for Louise: “The 
smartest, prettiest, and most ‘killing’ gal of the west is Lousie [sic].” 
According to him, her benefit drew the largest audience of the 
season. The Times had been most forthright in recording small 
audiences. The ovation predicted for Chaplin did not materialize. 
If anything, the response was the reverse. No doubt there were 
still many people in Leavenworth who had known and admired 
him when he had been playing at the old Union Theatre. But he 
had left Leavenworth three years before, the turnover of popula- 
tion had been extensive, and Chaplin was history. As of the sum- 
mer of 1870, more were absorbed in the living present, especially 
such as the Bulletin’s dramatic critic when the live present was em- 
bodied in the form of Louise Sylvester. He continued to follow 
her through press reports to Topeka and elsewhere: “Louise Syl- 
vester is receiving the most flattering comments ever before given 
to any woman by the Kansas press.” 

Who was this woman? The Topeka Commonwealth secured the 
material for a biographical sketch, according to which she was born 
in Albany, N. Y., March 29, 1851, her professional career beginning 
in Pittsburgh in 1864 as a child actress in such roles as “Eva” in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “Mary Morgan” in “Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room.” From these roles she found a place in the ballet and finally 
her chance came on two occasions to take leading roles in emer- 
gencies. From Pittsburgh, her path led to Albany, New Orleans, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, and then during the summer of 1869, Topeka, 
followed by a winter in Chicago until Christmas and then De Bar’s 
Theatre in St. Louis from which she came to Kansas again. 

Notably, she had never played in New York, and she entered 
the Mississippi Valley by way of New Orleans, her season at Chi- 
cago being only a brief side trip in the otherwise familiar pattern 
which led from New Orleans along the river towns to Kansas 
through the St. Louis gateway. Thus, if the birth date assigned 
her was real, not a publicity date, she was 19 years of age with 
a professional career since she was “knee high to a trundle bed.” '° 
This is the Louise Sylvester whom Frank Montgomery had remem- 
bered along with Louie Lord, so vividly in 1903. 

Several important conclusions are evident from this interim re- 
port on Leavenworth theatre during 1870. The prevailing form of 
commercial entertainment in Leavenworth’s principal playhouse 


phapliss -Sylvester gobede is covered by the Leavenworth Daily Commercial, 
june, 7 “36. 28, 30, July 1, 1870; Daily Bulletin, {"< 16, 28, 30, July 2, 5, 13 1870; 
Times and Conservative April ‘28° June 26, 28-30, July 2, 1870. Kansas Daily Common- 
wealth, Topeka, July 9, 1870. 
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was Negro (burnt-cork) Minstrels; and similar shows occupied 
Laing’s Hall, the second place of amusement. The miscellany of 
other entertainment was not impressive in quality. The legitimate 
theatre was still closely allied with the forms and traditions of the 
past era of resident theatre and river navigation with its river and 
Southern connections. 

The transition to traveling theatre was slow indeed in being com- 
pleted, although railroads had already displaced steamboats for 
most passenger travel. Summer theatre was only one evidence of 
this fact. The replacements in the National Theatre were from 
Cincinnati. Kate Denin, Couldock, Chaplin, were all of the resi- 
dent theatre—star tradition associated with Leavenworth history 
in that old form. 

These traveling stars were dependent no longer upon resident 
theatres of the several cities visited for support, but associated 
themselves with traveling companies. In each of these cases just 
cited, the stars were evidently not integral members of the com- 
panies with whom they were playing, but appeared essentially as 
guest stars of traveling companies. The advertisements read: 
“supported by a full and complete company,” or a variant of such 
wording. That significant separateness was emphasized in the 
cases of Kate Denin, Couldock, and Chaplin. The Mills Company 
had visited Leavenworth May 9-14 with Kate Denin as star, June 
3 and 4 as a full traveling company, without a star, but returned 
June 20 in association with Couldock and daughter as stars. Chap- 
lin had been referred to in April as having been engaged by the 
National Theatre, but came with the Post & Rogers “Star” com- 
bination supported by “a full and efficient Company from De Bar’s 
Opera House, St. Louis.” 

The traveling company was still referred to slightingly by the 
Commercial: “As a traveling company, the Nationals are not to 
be excelled.” The full acceptance of the traveling company, a self- 
contained organization, as possessing status and complete pro- 
fessional respectability had not yet been achieved in 1870. Pos- 
sibly, in a sense, it might be said that such a condition was never 
realized because the velocity of change introduced too soon suc- 
cessive innovations that perpetuated its doubtful position. But in 
the course of transitions, the resident theatre and the star systems 
were eliminated altogether in favor of something different; not a 
single new form but several innovations. 
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V. Tue Seconp Tour or Kansas, 1870-1871 
INTRODUCTION: ITINERARY, PLAYS PRESENTED AND FREQUENCY 


The Lord Dramatic Company made its second excursion into 
Kansas during the winter of 1870-1871, beginning at Leavenworth, 
November 21, and ending at Atchison, February 25, a few days 
in excess of three months of continuous performances, or 80 show 
days with 81 shows performed. This was much longer than the 
preceding season of 33 show days, and included six towns instead 
of four, Emporia and Junction City being added to the circuit. 
A route sheet for the season would appear thus: 


Leavenworth, November 21-26, 1870 6 days 
Lawrence, November 28-December 3 6 days 
Topeka, December 5-7, 9, 10 5 days 
Atchison, December 12-17, 19, 20, 22-24 11 days 
Leavenworth, December 26-January 7, 1871 12 days 
Topeka, January 9-21 12 days 
Emporia, January 23-28 6 days 
Junction City, January 31-February 4 5 days 
Topeka, February 6-11 6 days 
Lawrence, February 138-16, 18 5 days 
Leavenworth, February 20-22 8 days 
Atchison, February 23-25 8 days 


Leavenworth and Topeka, the largest cities, were visited three 
times each, Atchison and Lawrence, twice each, and Emporia and 
Junction City, once each. Ranked in the number of shows per- 
formed, the order was: Topeka 24, Leavenworth 21, Atchison 14, 
Lawrence 11, Emporia 6, and Junction City 5. 

In the 1870-1871 season, 21 different plays were presented not 
counting the after pieces, while in the preceding season only 11 
were used. Of the plays on the second season’s schedule, 15 were 
new to their Kansas production, six having been given the preced- 
ing year. For the two seasons together, a total of 26 different major 
plays were staged. 

The plays produced for the two seasons appear in alphabetical 
order in the following tables, followed by their frequency numbers. 
Emporia and Junction City are omitted from the enumerations 
because of incompleteness of data. Thus frequency numbers 
represent the same four large towns for both seasons. 


PLays PRESENTED 1869-70 Frequency 
Don Caesar de Bezan 1 
The Hidden Hand 
Lady Audley’s Secret 
The Lady of Lyons 
Rip Van Winkle. . 
22—23 


Qn oa » 
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PLays PrEsENTED 1869-70—Continued Frequency 
The Sea of Ice 4 
She Stoops to Conquer 
Ten Nights in a Bar Room 
The Ticket-of-Leave Man 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Under the Gaslight 
85 performances in 33 days 
PLays PRESENTED 1870-1871 (Omitrrinc Emporia AND JuNCTION City), 
ExcLupInG THOSE REPEATED FROM PRECEDING SEASON 
Frequency 


unk CO 


The Child Stealer 

Dora 

Fanchion, the Cricket 
Frou Frou 

The Hunchback 
Ingomar 

Ireland as It Is 
Marco, the Marble Heart 
The Mormons 

The Octoroon 

Oliver Twist 

Othello 

Our American Cousin 
Richard III 


The Serious Family 


oh he bh hw OTOH HR S CIWS DO 


PLAys PRESENTED 1870-1871 (Omittinc EMporIA AND JUNCTION City), 
REPEATED FROM THE PRECEDING SEASON 
Frequency 
Don Caesar de Bezan 1 

The Sea of Ice 
Ten Nights in a Bar Room 
The Ticket-of-Leave Man 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Under the Gaslight 
For the first season, the plays, “Under the Gaslight,” and for 
the second season, “Dora,” “Frou Frou,” and “The Mormons” 
were leaders in frequency of production. That this criterion is 
not necessarily an accurate index of the impact of a play upon the 
public would seem evident from the review already presented of 
the first season. The press reactions to the several plays during 
the second season would seem to confirm that conclusion. For 
the first season, the impression given by the press reports would 
indicate “Ten Nights in a Bar Room” was at least an equal to, if 
not entitled to priority over, “Under the Gaslight.” As will be 
seen later, opinion on the second season was more widely divided. 
The score of four for so many plays both seasons reflected little 
more than the fact that these were the company’s choice of the 
fare for each season and these plays were staged unless there were 
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special local factors that suggested a variation. The Leavenworth 
Bulletin, November 21, 1870, noted particularly the change the 
second season and made the introduction of new plays a point of 
special commendation. 

During the first time around the circuit of four major Kansas 
towns, the four plays presented in all places were “Dora,” “Richard 
III,” “Frou Frou,” and “The Mormons.” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
“Our American Cousin” made up the remainder of the week’s bill 
of six plays which inaugurated the Kansas tour. At Lawrence, 
“Ireland as It Is” was substituted for “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Why 
in Lawrence, with its antislavery-abolition tradition, an Irish piece 
was substituted for the old Negro classic was not explained, nor 
commented upon, but Mr. Lord usually had sound reasons for 
his planning. At Topeka the Lawrence bill was continued except 
“Our American Cousin” was dropped out because of a five-night 
week. The Atchison engagement was a two-week run, the first 
week using the Topeka five and “The Serious Family.” “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” found its place in the second week’s bill. 

Topeka saw “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” on the second round of the 
circuit. “Ten Nights in a Bar Room,” which had been quite popu- 
lar apparently the previous year, was not introduced until the third 
round (second for Lawrence and Atchison) when the basic bill had 
been “Ingomar,” “The Hunchback,” and “Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room.” Because Topeka and Lawrence had six-day runs, three 
other pieces were added to this solid core of three. Thus it was the 
second round, or second week, in the case of Atchison, where the 
greatest variability of offerings cccurred. Lord was wary of repeat 
performances, even on different rounds of the circuit, usually declin- 
ing even when urged by his patrons. The few times he relented, the 
house was small. The theatre-going public was apparently not large 
enough to draw a second full house of new listeners, and two few 
second-nighters actually attended. A new play would draw good 
houses. 

Upon first appearance in Kansas, during the season 1869-1870, 
the press had recognized the untried character of the company— 
they must be taken upon recommendation until they had proved 
themselves. This second the Lord company of some 15 persons, 
some old and some new, was greeted in the four towns of their 
previous visit as old friends. 

20, Leavenworth Bulletin, November 21, 1870; Lawrence Republican Daily Tourkal, Novrone 
ber 26, Kansas Daily Tribune, November 26, 1870; Topeka Kansas Daily Commonwealth, 


December 6, Daily Kansas State Record, December 6, 1870; Atchison Daily Champion © 
Press, December 10, 1870. 


_(Part Two, the Final Installment of This Article, Will Appear in 
the Winter, 1957, Issue.) 








Bypaths of Kansas History 
To Your Dictionaries! 


From the Western Kansas Express, Manhattan, July 6, 1861. 

Founp, on the third inst., in the City Hall over our office, a ladies silk reticule 
with green ribbon strings, which the owner can have by calling at our office 
and kissing the Editor and Printers. 





Lo, THE BRAVE INDIANS 
From the Junction City Weekly Union, May 16, 1868. 


A few days after the recent attack by Indians on the construction train 
[in present Gove county] west of Coyote, our Railroad friends tell us that 
the Indians attempted to capture the locomotive alive. They took a large 
quantity of telegraph wire, and doubling it several times, stretched it across 
the track, an Indian or two holding each end. They didn’t want to shoot 
the thing lest they might injure it, and hence this strategy. Of course the 
locomotive, under full head of steam, was captured in this way. The noble 
red man is an imitative cuss—if he wasn’t he wouldn’t be as mean as he is. 
They can now enjoy their special train about the country, meeting peace 
commissioners, and sling on as much style as a one-horse lieutenant of militia. 
About two days after they burned the cars, we understand an officer at Hays 
telegraphed the Superintendent to send him a locomotive and a special car, 
that he might go out and see what the Indians had done. Considering the 
number of horses and ambulances Uncle Sam furnishes, this may be considered 
a superb specimen of cheek. 





FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
From The Nationalist, Manhattan, October 25, 1872. 


THEATRICAL TrourE.—Mrs. Millie Willard, “a star actress,” tore Lucretia 
Borgia to tatters at Bluemont Hall, last Friday evening. The next night she 
“went for Leah,” in some other play. She has voice enough for a whole troupe. 
Five minutes sufficiently filled the editorial ear. 





FREEDOM OF THE BAR 
From the Ellis County Star, Hays City, June 22, 1876. 


The following scene in a Dodge court room, as described by the Times, 
in which our boys figure conspicuously, we consider too rich to with-hold 
from our readers. 

“State vs. Charley Beeson, shooting with intent to kill N. R. Gilbert, prose- 
cuting witness; W. N. Morphy and E. F. Colborn, attorneys for defendant. 
Prosecuting witness failed to appear, and defendant was released, on payment 
of costs. In discussing the case Mr. Colborn made a remark reflecting upon 
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the dignity of the Court, which His Honor rebuked by leaning over the 
bench and remarking with great severity of manner: “I will permit no puppy 
to run this Court!” The attorney retorted by vaguely alluding to His Honor 
as being himself a relative of a certain variety of canine. The Judge, with 
his characteristic dignity, ruled that his position as Justice of the Peace in 
Ford county entitled him to the common courtesy due from one gentleman 
to another. Mr. Colborn inquired if common courtesy permitted a Judge on 
the bench to call an attorney a pup. His Honor explained that he did not 
refer to him in particular, but to all puppies in general. Mr. C then stated 
that he was an authorized attorney, and appeared before the Court in be- 
half of his client. The Court suggested that he would do well to go back to his 
old business. The lawyer inquired what his old business was. His Honor 
commenced to state that he had grave suspicions that he was an ex-bull- 
whacker, when Mrs. McIntosh, the Squire’s estimable lady, who did not seem 
to take a proper pride in the able and masterly manner in which the Judge 
was getting away with the young attorney, peremptorily ordered him to “shut 
up!” In the temporary lull that followed Mr. C. fervently thanked God that 
there was another Justice of the Peace in the county who would give a lawyer 
the same rights accorded a “yaller dog” in Court. The Court very appropriately 
remarked: “You and your d______d Justice may go to h___] for all I care. 
I don’t want the d_____d office!” 

“At this juncture County Attorney Sell and W. N. Morphy interfered, and 


the argument closed.” 
—— 


An Eprror Must Live 
From The Times, Clay Center, November 7, 1889. 


If there are any who desire to take the Clipper have not the money to pay 
we will send the paper one year for four bushels of potatoes, or twenty-four 
head of cabbage, or one bushel of sweet potatoes, or fourteen pounds of fresh 
pork, or eight chickens, or five bushels of corn, or six bushels of oats, or three 
bushels of onions, or two bushels of apples, or ten pounds of butter, or eight 
dozen eggs.—Haddam Clipper. 

The editor of the Minneapolis Messenger—$2 per year in advance—author- 
izes us to make the following additions: One cord moist elm wood; two pairs 
of jeans pants, not much worn; six straw hats, for May delivery; one overcoat, 
sleeves intact, tails bifurcated; six dozen good eggs; two undershirts, heavy, 
immediate delivery, any color, red preferred (if red, well read); three pairs 
one-legged drawers, or two pairs two-legged drawers, men’s; six pairs winter 
socks, delivered in installments, one pair the first of each month; one extension- 
ribbed umbrella, delivered each time it rains; two snow-shoes, one male and 
one female. 














Kansas History as Published in the Press 


With the issue of March 14, 1957, the Alma Signal-Enterprise be- 
gan publishing a history of Wabaunsee county. The series is gen- 
erously illustrated with pictures of people, buildings, and other 
things connected with the county’s early history. Organization 
of the county was in 1859. 


Historical articles of interest to Kansans in the Kansas City ( Mo.) 
Star in recent months included: “Beauty of the Kansas Prairie in 
Spring Gave Olathe Its Name,” by Stan Chapman, March 28, 1957; 
some history of the Strawberry Hill section of Kansas City, Kan., 
where homes are being removed to make way for new roads, by 
Joseph A. Lastelic, June 9; and “The Fourth Was Celebrated Eagerly 
by Territorial Towns of Kansas,” by Lelia Munsell, July 4. Among 
articles in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times were: “Joys of the Pawpaw 
Season Won Praise From a Famous Kansan [William Allen White},” 
by Jennie Small Owen, November 21, 1956; “William Allen White 
Sang of Spring and Redbud Trees in Kansas,” by Jennie Small Owen, 
April 6, 1957; “A Doctor [George Lisle] With Varied Talents Led 
Ohioans in Founding Kansas Town [Chetopa],” by Sallie Shaffer, 
April 18; “A Wife, Children and Governess [Frank Houts Family | 
Rode the Rugged Chisholm Trail,” by Bev Bunce, May 31; “There’s 
Much in a Name for a Kansas County [Montgomery] and a General 
{Richard M. Montgomery],” June 23; “At 90, Survivor [Mrs. Julia 
Brooks] Returns to Scene of Kansas Massacre and Capture,” by 
Ruth Jackson, July 2; “With Rifles and Bibles, Lovers of Freedom 
Founded Wabaunsee,” by Mary S. Koch, August 21; “A Literary 
Gem Resulted From Trip of “Henry [Allen] and Me [William Allen 
White],’” by John Edward Hicks, August 22; and “New Study of 
Bat Masterson Cuts Down Number of His Gun Notches,” a review 
of Richard O’Connor’s Bat Masterson, by John Edward Hicks 
September 6. 

“Trolley Through the Countryside,” the story of the Strang Line, 
the interurban which operated for many years between Olathe and 
Kansas City, by Allison Chandler, was published in The Johnson 
County Democrat, Olathe, May 2-August 22, 1957. 

On May 16, 1957, the Atchison Daily Globe printed a history of 
the Atchison First Christian church by the Rev. Harold Roberts. 
The church was organized in December, 1869. A short history of 
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Muscotah under the title “Muscotah Given Name by Indian Trader,” 
appeared in the Globe, June 9. 


“Some of the History of Old Irving” appeared in the May 16, 1957, 
issue of the Blue Rapids Times. The town, named for Washington 
Irving, was established in 1860. 


Historical material from Through the Years, Greeley’s centennial 
booklet, by Mrs. Cecil Moore and Joy Fox, was published in the 
Osawatomie Graphic-News, May 16, 1957. 


Histories of Jetmore, other settlements in the area, and Hodgeman 
county institutions and businesses were included in the 18-page 75th 
anniversary edition of the Jetmore Republican published May 16, 
1957. The plat of Jetmore was filed March 25, 1882, by Elizabeth 
and T. §. Haun. Historical articles in other recent numbers of the 
Republican included: “Pioneer Account of Old Hodgeman,” by 
Abbie Ruff Sidebottom, and “History of the [Edgar] Frusher Fam- 
ily,” by Louisa Stairrett and Grace Strachan, May 23; “A History of 
the [John] Glunt Family,” June 6; “History of the A. E. Myers Fam- 
ily,” by A. J. Myers, June 27; and “History of the J. A. Baldrey Fam- 
ily,” by Zella Baldrey Hubbell, July 25. 


The Hartford Times pubiished a 24-page centennial edition May 
17, 1957. Hartford’s history started early in 1857 when Harvey D. 
Rice, A. K. Hawkes, and others chose the townsite. The following 
year the town was laid out and in 1859 building began. 


Historical articles in the Clay Center Dispatch in recent months 
included: a history of Immanuel Lutheran church of Washington 
county, May 20, 1957; “First School District in County Organized 
on March 8, 1864,” by L. F. Valentine, May 25; and “In 1870's 
Deweyville [Clay county] Looked as if It Might Become Town,” by 
L. F. Valentine, June 22. 


Americus’ early history was the subject of a three-column article 
in the Emporia Gazette, May 28, 1957. The town’s beginning dates 
from the autumn of 1857 when a town company was formed and the 
townsite located and surveyed. Settlers had been in the area as 
early as 1855. 


The “Haymeadow Massacre,” an incident in the Stevens county 
county-seat fight, was reviewed in the Hutchinson News, May 29, 
1957. On June 16 the News printed an article by Ruby Basye giving 
some Dodge City history and describing the Boot Hill and Beeson 
museums at Dodge City. 
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Muscotah’s history was the subject of an article in the Horton 
Headlight, May 30, 1957. On July 18 the Headlight printed a history 
of Hiawatha. An article on Brown county’s first school, the Presby- 
terian Kickapoo Indian Mission, established in 1856, appeared Au- 
gust 5. 


In the early 1880’s P. B. Lewis established the Randolph Echo, 
the town’s first newspaper, according to a history of newspapers and 
printing in Randolph published in the Blue Valley News, Randolph, 
May 30, 1957. The News which was discontinued with this issue, 
was a casualty to the Tuttle Creek dam now under construction. 


Stories by C. H. Tade about the early days in the Collier Flats 
area, Comanche county, appeared in the Protection Post, May 31, 
June 21, 28, and July 19, 1957. 


James C. Malin, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quar- 
terly, is author of an article entitled “On the Nature of Local His- 
tory,” in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, Madison, Summer, 
1957. Dr. Malin concludes “Local history . . . is vital to sound 
history at any level. . . . The best way to raise the public esti- 
mate of it is to produce good local history and to give it the tangible 
support it deserves by publishing, buying, and reading it. 


Minutes of Nebraska Presbytery, 1849-1851, and Presbytery of 
Highland, 1857-1858, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., were printed 
in the Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Lancaster, Pa., 
June, 1957. The minutes show that Nebraska Presbytery was or- 
ganized December 1, 1849, and discontinued in 1851. Highland was 
established May 21, 1857, within Kansas territory. 


Emporia’s centennial has been the occasion for the publication of 
historical articles and editions by the town’s newspapers. The June 
6, 1957, issue of the Emporia Gazette included two pages of The 
Kanzas News, June 6, 1857, the first issue of Emporia’s first news- 
paper. Also in the Gazette, June 6, were an article on the News 
and its publisher, Preston B. Plumb, and a history of Emporia’s First 
Methodist church, which has reached its 100th year. Other Gazette 
articles included: a biographical sketch of Mrs. Lilly Forman, a 
Kansas pioneer, June 16; “Welsh Have Left Impact on County,” June 
27; and “As Resident of Area for 99 Years, She [Mrs. Ruffin Fowler] 
Recalls Most of Town’s Historic Events,” June 29. On June 18 the 
Emporia Times published a history of Emporia High School, which 
had its beginning in 1876 with 13 students. A special edition, featur- 
ing Emporia history, was published June 27 by the Times. 
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A brief history of the Chisholm trail, by Will Brown, was pub- 
lished in the Cedar Vale Messenger, June 6, 1957. Included are 
directions to portions of the trail that are still visible. On June 20 
the Messenger printed a story by Brown on the sod house. 


Included in the Winfield Courier, June 8, 1957, was a history of 
the First Christian church of Winfield. The church was organized 
in 1872 and A. F. Womack was the first pastor. 


Will Hixon’s life and reminiscences are the subjects of an article 
by Faith McConnell in the Independence Reporter, June 9, 1957. 
Hixon has lived near present Altoona since 1867 when he was six 
years of age. 


Montgomery county was named for Gen. Richard Montgomery, 
Revolutionary War hero. A biographical sketch of Montgomery, by 
Wilma Schweitzer, appeared in the Independence Daily Reporter, 
June 9, 1957. A plaque bearing his name was recently placed in 
the Montgomery county courthouse. 


Articles of historical interest have continued to appear in the Hays 
Daily News the past several months: “No Brides Who Braved 
Rugged Life at Fort Hays Were More Fascinating Than Lovely 
Wife of [General] Custer,” June 16, 1957; “Custer’s Island Really 
Buzzard’s, Story in Old Hays Paper Shows,” June 26; “Fourth of July 
Celebrations Last for Whole Day With Dancing, Speaking and Can- 
nons Back in 1870's,” June 30; “Life on Kansas Plains Was Lonely, 
Austere During Pioneer Days of 1870's,” by S. F. Miller, June 30; 
“Mrs. Buffalo Bill [Cody] Writes Hilarious Story of Husband and 
His Red Flannel Jockey Suit,” July 7; “County Took Staggering Loss 
in Blaze That Destroyed 3-Story Courthouse in 95,” July 14; “Sad 
Tale of Buffalo Jo [Joseph H. North] Is Highlighted by Example of 
Western Justice,” July 21; “Ignorance Concerning Indian Traits 
Made Hancock’s War in Western Kansas Futile,” by Howard 
Raynesford, August 4; and a second article by Raynesford entitled 
“Custer’s Concern for Fort Wallace Troops Brought Court Martial 
in Hancock’s War,” August 11. 

St. Paul’s Lutheran church, Valley Falls, was established in June, 
1857, it is reported in a history of the church in the Valley Falls 
Vindicator, June 19, 1957. The Rev. J. B. McAfee organized the 
congregation and erected the first building. 


Some of Spring Hill’s history is told in articles by Mrs. Nina Dal- 
zell and Margaret Ann Westhoff in the Spring Hill New Era, June 
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20, 27, 1957. Also on the 27th the New Era printed a biographical 
sketch of Frank R. Morrison who settled near Spring Hill in 1864. 


Biographical material on John Larrick and some of his reminis- 
cences of Kansas in the 1870’s and 1880's appeared in the Concordia 
Blade-Empire, June 21, 1957. Larrick, now 87, grew up near Logan. 


The Sherman County Herald, Goodland, published special edi- 
tions June 27 and July 4, 1957, in observance of Goodland’s 70th 
anniversary. The Goodland Daily News also honored the occasion 
by publishing a number of historical articles, including: “Accounts 
of County Seat Battle Between Eustis, Goodland Vary,” June 30, 
1957; and “Papers Preceding Daily News Have Long History in 
Sherman Co.,” July 1. 


On September 11, 1874, four daughters of the John German family 
were taken captive and the parents, two other daughters, and a son 
were slain near present Russell Springs by Cheyenne Indians. The 
story of this incident is told in the Oakley Graphic, June 27, 1957, 
and the Gove County Republican Gazette, Gove, July 4. Mrs. 
Sophia German Feldman, one of the captives, has told of the expe- 
rience in The Westerner’s Brand Book, New York, 1957. A monu- 
ment marking the graves of those who lost their lives was dedicated 
July 4 in the Fort Wallace cemetery. 


Cleardale’s history, prepared by Mrs. D. G. Heeney, was pub- 
lished in the South Haven New Era, June 27 and July 4, 1957. The 
Cleardale post office was opened in 1872 and discontinued in 1887. 


On July 4, 1957, a history of the Altamont Baptist church appeared 
in the Altamont Journal, the Edna Sun, and_the Times-Journal, 
Mound Valley. The congregation was organized in 1882. C. T. 
Daniel was the first pastor. 


“Early Ellsworth County History” is the title of a series which 
began appearing in the Ellsworth Reporter, July 11, 1957. The 
county was organized in 1867. On August 8 and 15 the Reporter 
published part of the diary of the late Ira E. Lloyd relating to life in 
Ellsworth in 1873. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran church at Fairview was organized in July, 
1882, it is reported in articles on the history of the church in the 
Fairview Enterprise, June 11, 18, 1957, and the Daily World, July 12. 
The Rev. C. H. Becker was the first pastor. 
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The Coffeyville Daily Journal published a history of the Bethel 
African Methodist church of Coffeyville, July 12, 1957. It was 
founded in 1879. ; 


Biographical information on Daniel Stine, one of Augusta’s earliest 
pioneers, by Stella B. Haines and Mrs. Hazel Robinson, a grand- 
daughter of Stine, appeared in the Augusta Daily Gazette, July 17 
and August 7, 1957. 


Beginning July 18, 1957, a history of Madison by Lura Pettyjohn 
and Christine Jardinier, has appeared in the Madison News. 

A five-column history of Blue Mound, written by L. R. Simpson 
and read at the Blue Mound July 4 celebration, was published in 
the Mound City Republic, July 18, 1957. While there was a Blue 
Mound post office as early as 1854, building of the town did not 
begin until 1882. 


Bartley Yost’s reminiscences of the early days in the Downs area 
appeared in the Downs News & Times, July 25, 1957. 

A 28-page centennial supplement was published by the Eudora 
News, July 25, 1957. In 1856 a group of Germans organized an as- 
sociation at Chicago for the purpose of making a settlement in the 
West. The site of present Eudora was chosen and the first group 
arrived to settle in April, 1857. A history of the Eudora Methodist 
church, compiled by Mrs. Ray Long, Mrs. Phoebe Westheffer, and 
Mrs. Bonnie Davis, was printed in the News, August 8. 


Pittsburg’s First Baptist church was founded August 3, 1872, as 
the Eden church, according to a history of the institution in the 
Pittsburg Headlight, July 31, 1957. It was the first chartered re- 
ligious body in Pittsburg. 


Buffalo: Lord of the Plains was the general title of the August, 
1957, number of Heritage of Kansas, Emporia. Articles included: 
“Buffalo: Lord of the Plains,” by Neil Byer; “Buffalo Served Pio- 
neers,” by S. H. Jones; “The Buffalo,” from The Overland Stage to 
California by Frank A. Root and William E. Connelley; and “Gen- 
eral Sheridan Hunts the Buffalo,” from Sheridan’s Troopers on the 
Border by De B. R. Keim. 


The first in a series of articles on the history of Robinson, by Mrs. 
Myrta Martindale, was printed in the Robinson Index, August 1, 
1957. 
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Biographical material on Mrs. Lena Greene, Arkansas City, and 
her brother, the late Maj. Gordon William [“Pawnee Bill”) Lille, ap- 
peared in an article by Dorothy Shirley published in the Arkansas 
City Daily Traveler, August 5, 1957. 


Wallace county history, including a story on Fort Wallace, was 
featured in the 44-page growth-and-progress edition published by 
The Western Times, Sharon Springs, August 8, 1957. The edition 
commemorated the arrival of railroad surveyors in the area in 1867, 
which marked the beginning of the development of the county. 


A 22-page St. Benedict’s centennial section was published by the 
Atchison Daily Globe, August 11, 1957. Among the historical ar- 
ticles were: “The Saddle Padre—a Father to Five States,” “Ministry 
to ‘Bleeding Kansas’ Begun in 1857,” and “Monks ef 1857—Steam- 
boat to Doniphan.” 


Early history of Kansas and Norton county, compiled by Mrs. 
Amy Lathrop, appeared in the Norton Daily Telegram, August 21, 
1957. The county was organized in 1872. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


Wichita’s “Cowtown” project is growing. Improvements now in- 
clude a church, jail, the Munger house, drugstore, Santa Fe depot, 
railroad handcar and boxcar, and schoolhouse. The church, jail, 
and Munger house are original buildings; the others replicas. 


Mrs. E. G. Peterson was re-elected president of the Edwards 
County Historical Society at a meeting in Kinsley, May 13, 1957. 
Other officers chosen were: Lavina Trotter, first vice-president; 
Harry Offerle, second vice-president; Mrs. Leonard Miller, third 
vice-president; Mrs. Elsie Jenkins, secretary; Cecil Mathews, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Mary Vang and Mrs. Myrtle H. Richardson, his- 


torians. 


Hartford celebrated its centennial May 17-19, 1957, with a talent 
show and a parade high-lighting the program. Mrs. A. S. Bernheisel 
was crowned queen of the centennial. 


An organization to re-create early-day Abilene as a tourist attrac- 
tion and business promotion, called Old Abilene Town Co., was 
formed May 20, 1957. Directors and officers were chosen. The 
officers are: Henry B. Jameson, president; William Guilfoyle, R. R. 
Biggs, Charles Krenger, C. A. Case, O. B. Landes, and G. E. Duck- 
wall, vice-presidents; Don Steffes, secretary; and Charles Stapf, 
treasurer. Guilfoyle was named legal counsel for the corporation. 


Jetmore celebrated its 75th anniversary May 30, 31, June 1, 1957, 
with picnics, square dances, a parade, a horse show, and a historical 
pageant portraying the history of the area. The pageant was written 
and directed by Judge Lorin T. Peters of Ness City. 


On June 1, 1957, Americus observed its centennial with a program 
which included a parade, a dance, and the re-enactment of one of the 
important events in the town’s history, the stealing of the county 
records from Americus by a group of Emporia men in 1860. 

All officers of the Hodgeman County Historical Society were re- 
elected at a meeting in Jetmore, June 15, 1957. They included: 
L. W. Hubbell, president; Mrs. Leigh Newport, vice-president; Earl 
Harlan, secretary; and Mrs. C. W. Teed, treasurer. 

Muscotah observed its 100th birthday June 21, 22, 1957, with a 
two-day celebration high-lighted by a parade and the honoring of 
the community’s oldest citizens. 
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Hanover’s annual “Days of ’49” celebration was held July 22-24 
1957, commemorating, this year, the 100th anniversary of the build- 
ing of the Hollenberg pony express station. The three-day program 
featured two parades. 


Emporia’s centennial celebration, featuring a parade and “The 
Emporia Centurama,” a pageant telling the area’s history, was held 


June 29-July 6, 1957. 


Ellsworth’s 90th-year celebration began August 13, 1957, with an 
old settlers’ day, and extended through August 18 with parades, 
dances, a 4-H fair, rodeos, and other events. 


All officers of the Chase County Historical Society were re-elected 
at the annual meeting of the society in Cottonwood Falls, Septem- 
ber 7, 1957. They include: Paul B. Wood, president; Henry Rogler, 
vice-president; Clint A. Baldwin, secretary; George T. Dawson, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Ruth Conner, chief historian. 

J. Wallace Higgins, III, is author of a recently issued, 43-page 
booklet entitled The Orient Road—A History of the Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient Railroad. The booklet is a reprint from Bulletin 
95, Railway and Locomotive Historical Society, Boston, October, 
1956. 


Biographical sketches of Abner Yates, Swan Johnson, John George 
Hilbert, Peter Knott, and other Woodson county men, and some of 
the history of Yates Center, are included in a recently published 
59-page booklet by Fannie Johnson Landes entitled Silent Men. 


Campbell Brothers Great Consolidated Shows—The Story of the 
Second Largest Circus in the World, a 24-page booklet by Levi 
Bloyd was published in 1957. The Campbell brothers were Kansas 
pioneers, the family settling at Haddam in 1878. 


The First One Hundred Years—a History of the City of Hartford, 
Kansas, 1857-1957 is the title of a 26-page pamphlet published as 
a part of Hartford’s centennial celebration, May 17-19, 1957. A cen- 
tennial edition of the Hartford High School alumni directory was 
also published which included histories of the town and high school. 

Americus’ history is summarized in a 32-page pamphlet entitled 


Americus Centennial—Yesterday and Today, issued as a part of the 
town’s centennial observance, June 1, 1957. 
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Muscotah published a 4l-page souvenir booklet in connection 
with its centennial celebration, June 21, 22, 1957. The booklet is 
largely made up of biographical sketches of residents and former 
residents of the Muscotah area. 


Olathe published a 55-page historical album entitled Olathe, “The 
City Beautiful,” as a souvenir of the town’s centennial observance, 
September 1-7, 1957. 


De Soto, Kansas Is 100 Years Old, 1857-1957 was the title of a 64- 
page recently published history of De Soto by Dot Ashlock-Long- 
streth, commemorating the completion of the town’s first century. 


Topeka—Guide to the Capital City of Kansas is the title of a 32- 
page pamphlet giving historical facts and other information about 
Topeka. It was published recently by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A new one-volume 417-page, general history of Kansas, bearing 
the title Kansas—A History of the Jayhawk State, by William E. 
Zornow, was published in August, 1957, by the University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman. The author states that the book “is intended 
merely as a general survey which traces some of the pertinent de- 
velopments in the political, economic, social, and intellectual life of 
Kansas.” 

Kansas Monks is the title of a 362-page book by Peter Beckman, 
O.S.B., published in 1957 by the Abbey Student Press, Atchison. 
The work is a history of St. Benedict’s Abbey which was founded in 
1857. 

The American Heritage Book of Great Historic Places is a 376- 
page, highly-illustrated volume published recently by the American 
Heritage Publishing Co. The book tells the stories behind many of 
the most significant of America’s historic places. A 28-page section 
is devoted to the Great Plains, including Kansas. 

In 1905 Thomas Henry Tibbles wrote the story of his life, includ- 
ing his experiences many years before while living, hunting, fighting 
with the Indians of the Plains. Recently this manuscript has been 
edited and published by Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y., in 
a 336-page volume entitled Buckskin and Blanket Days. 


In connection with cases before the Indian Claims Commission, 
appraisals of certain Indian lands in Kansas have been made in the 
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last few years by William G. Murray. His detailed reports contain 
much historical information, particularly relating to physical fea- 
tures of the tracts, land markets, and population movements. The 
appraisals include: Pottawatomie tracts in Iowa and Kansas, 1846; 
Miami tract in Kansas, 1854; and Shawnee tract in Kansas, 1854. 
Copies of the reports, in booklet form, were recently presented to 
the State Historical Society. 








